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Ohno Seeks || 
Kishi’s View || 
Regarding 
Successor 


Bamboku Ohno, vice president 
of the Liberal-Democratic Party, 
called on Prime Minister Nobu- 
suke Kishi yesterday morning 
and urged him to clarify his 
position regarding the question | 
of his successor as party pres 
ident and Prime Minister. | 

Kishi, however, did not say} 
whom he would support of the 
three most potential candidates 


ORANGE AND GRAPE 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIkWAYS CORPORATION 


LATE CITY EDITION 12 Yea. 


ga New Major War 
ae Unthinkable, 
K’chev States 


VIENNA (AP)—Soviet Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chey left Vienna Sunday, on a typical tourists’ tour of 
| the Austrian provinces after declaring that another 
|major war was unthinkable, 


Light Turnout in| ,,.*cwnenes,, "ho ison a nine 
Saitama Election 


64th Year No. 22,067 


From Odessa | fgeeereaee es 
For Havana 


LONDON (AP)—Soviet tank- 
ers of the Black Sea fleet have 
left Odessa for Cuba, Radio 
Moscow said. 

The tankers “will take seve- 
ral tens of thousands of tons | 
of oll, which has been bought | 
in the USSR, to Cuba,” the So-| 
viet radio added. 

The broadcast, in German, 
gave no other details. 
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tria, left with members of his 
family in a vellow and black 


Some of the swimmers have started practicing yachting as Kno- 


—Havyato Ikeda, Mitsujiro Ishii | SAITAMA (Kyodo) — A [_ yd ee 
Castro ‘Confident’ shima has been designated a yacht harbor for the 1964 Tokyo | and Ohno himself. | light turnout was seen in | and southern Austria, 
HAVANA (AP)—Fidel Cas-, Olympic Games. aetna the Sieninute tale a the Saitama Prefecture | Khrushchev declared Satur- 
tro’s revolutionary government ishi's ” weeaunaibal home in| gubernatorial election yes- day night that another major 
held a virtual monopoly on yeni ' 


| u rday wit ly tS f war was unthinkable because it 
Cuba’ Shibuva, Ohno said Kishi’s suc- terday with only 667,579 of, ‘ 
S vital oil industry Satur. | ways 


Big Turnout at Resorts 


1,340,817 voters visiting the 


cessor should be chosen not by i would destroy a world made 
day and spoke > at +4 Kyodo-AP Radiophoto polls. | small and vulnerable by nuclear 
its ability > iealinabe edesmene | oe a act. Six persons, including a 22- renga re Rete mo Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev shows Austrian Parlia- Vote counting is to begin | weapons and rockets. 
supplies after seizing the major! yesterdav o pen iceman *| year-old woman, were injured ota thi "Sine , , ment President Leopold Figl just how big a pig he intends at 7 a.m. today with re- | In a speech to the Austro-So- 
foreign installations. | blessed the first Sundav of ooo seriously in six separate . : to give Pig! during a visit to a farm at Rust, outside Vienna, sults expected to be known , viet Society Khrushchev made 
The takeover of the Texaco.’ swimming and summer moun-| ™0@@tain climbing accidents Ohno = ee ae F oa Saturday, a eee 1e eqmptote and eaquetins dis- 
Esso Standard and DBritish-| tain season. yesterday on Mounts Tanzawa | “°SS°° " — ~ Pe ir wicthenn the tcummen |evOwe Of the Leninit thewy 
Dutch Shell refineries and| More than 200,000 holiday} #84 Tanigawa near gl + sessrey nem within the Tory/ 4 governor, sought reelec- a ee ee te naka Te 
marketing facilities was done| makers flocked to the beaches| fit, Lamsuwe, Bumaguwa party—has not made its stand e enies a rot tion over Socialist and | bloody conflict with cogiheliaan 
smoothly and peacefully with! of the Zushi-Kamakura area. focture, Sve cimiers were clear. Democratic Socialist rivals. | “Diverting from his. prepared 
oa — oe of armed | cone - a cn wml — ee Sen ph gh The Prime Minister denied re- I ” The _Liberal-Democratic | text, the 66-year-old Soviet lead- 
mbers o astro’s le’s crow the beac n Yuiga- mor ° e , f Party. led by Prime Min- || o~ ane . 
militia. ees -hama and Zaimoku-za in Kana-| brought owt by patrol teams | Ports that he had decided to if) ru e if) QC | _er said: “We don’t want to push 


support Ikeda. He told Ohno 
that he did not think it advisable KATMANDU (AP)—Nepal said Sunday the Chinese were 
for an outgoing Prime Minister} “still very much mistaken” when they alleged a Nepali patrol 
to name his choice of successor. | entered Tibet near Mustang. ; 


Ohno is expected to see Ishii | The mild comment on Communist Chinese Premier Chou 


ister Nobusuke Kishi, ex- 
pected another easy win fol- 
lowing their victory Fri- 
day in another guberna- 
torial election in Aomori 


gawa Prefecture at 10 a.m. yes- 
terday. 

Katase and Enoshima beaches 
enjoyed the largest crowds yes- 
terday, with more than 60,000 


_by evening. Miss Shigeko 
Kobayashi, employe of a To- 
kyo hospital, suffered a seri- 
ous head injury in a _ fall 
while climbing im the Nishi- 


‘solving the question of capital- 
ism vs. communism through a 
| war because all would be lost. 

“What would war mean at the 
‘present time now that we have 


Officials boasted they could! 
not only operate the refineries '| 
with Cuban technicians but 
would readily find supplies of | 
crude oil to replace that shut) 


. 


off wh visitors. kurosawa range of Mt. Tani- | today to report on his talk with | En-lai’s latest letter about the border incident concealed anger | tng <a glen al, AB cont eee mga ¥ Phan ne 
fused rs the foreign firms re-| More than 5,000 persons climb-| gawa, Gumma Prefecture. A | Kishi yesterday and to discuss) in official circles over what was ment caaliy beat the Social- The gone p-* ~ wba. mane rhe 
© Process Russian oil|/ eq Mt. Fuji yesterday. The group climbing Mt. Tsurugi, | what line of action their fac- considered an untrue Commun.- | Rei sor. . | #ne peop 


obtained in a barter deal with | 
the Kremlin or bring in more | re Sees, Coane 
of their own without payment | 


ist candidate, Yuzo Awaya. vive would vanish because of 
tions should take to counter the ’ ive 


maincurrent groups which are 


Toyama Prefecture, found two 


ist Chinese accusation of aggres- | 
bodies in a snow-filled valley 


times more than for the same |sion by Nepal, 


Nepal Reds 


, horrible radiation.” 


period last year. More than ad rda said to be supporting Ikeda, | Th ill be no formal stat 7 | Speaking in emotional tones 
in d S. ~~ OR orca th , around noon yesterday. : ere Wi © Formal state- | n akur yne-world theme, Khrush- 
A 13,000 hikers algo visited the . . Arrested for ment on the letter until it is e g en cals prorat mankind with 
ecw wel ene to be! Fuji Five Lakes area. ascent of Mt. Tanigawa vester- | 


the Soviet received here, 


About 500 rsons cam 
gy hed = an oil famine near the anes Saturday night, 
oo » Where the nation’s; one month earlier than last year. 

ustries, electric plants, sugar; Nearly 10,000 climbers scaled 
mills, and transport all operate! Mt. Tanzawa in Kanagawa Pre- 
to a greater or lesser degree | fecture. 


on petroleum products. Some 8,000 persons made an 


day when the popular mountain 
in Gumma Prefecture was open- 
ed for the climbing season. 
The number of the climbers 
was about 2,000 more than last 
year and some 30 per cent of 


the living things in Noah's Ark 
—“all of them, both the pure 
-and the wnpure, had to live 
peacefully together to survive.” 

Khrushchev never mentioned 
Lenin by name. But the 1,200 


NWA’s DC8C Jet 
Flight Arriving 
The trans-Pacific 
flight of Northwest Orient Air- | 


: * a | The letter, which was made 
| riticism public in Peiping is expected to 
! be transmitted to Katmandu | 

KATMANDU (AP) — Police | #ter Sunday, | 
Saturday arrested a member of| Official sources said the Nepali | 


Slates Key 
Meet Today 


proving | 


| people who heard him inside 
Cuba’s Petroleum institute,| — aetna lines’ DC8C was scheduled to | ‘te Nepali Communist Politburo | Poin eae xed Tuesday was|_ Zengakuren will open its 16th | the massive Hofburg Palace and 
which under Castro's program arrive in Tokyo early this ar national convention today at some 5,000 Austrian Commu- 


sought others on charges of | 300 yvards inside Nepal. Chou | rokyo's Bunkyo Public Hall to 
Map out new campaign policies | 


of seizures blossomed from a! S C 4) r’ K 9 morning to mark the first time | criticizing the Government ver-| said the patrol was one kilo- 
minor government department. . ° oO A 4 @eS8S S that this newest of transoceanic | sion of the Mustang border clash meter inside Tibet when mis- | niell“glest weet dmnatiiee 
recting h : 


into di eadquarters of | f f U jet liners has appeared in Japan.' ang implying the Chinese were taken for Tibetan rebels and at-| Attending the four-day con-. 
ent-bound U.S. C 


the nation’s oil industry said | The flight orig! - tacked by rmy it -| 
wre | ginated in Seat- in the right. yon army Ln. ne | vention will be more than 500) 
tle at 8 a.m, PST, Saturday, flew! The four arrests brought to 'manded by a low-ranking officer. | representatives of 210 students’ | 
WASHINGTON (AP)—The adjou . Congress 
Sunday voted President Elsenhower his requested authority to 


nists gathered in a square out- 
side realized he was defining 
a major alteration in Communist 
theory. 

Khrushchev has been moving 
by stages toward this position 
since the 20th Communist Party 
Congress in Moscow in Feb- 
ruary 1956. 


operations were normal at the: | 
and Shell refinery. on to New York arriving at 4:30 | |. The sources said there could | . cohen} 
; re ere: at the institute p.m. EST, Saturday, sm depart. | eR os “at tee recy erearity |b no doubt about the border’s | + a amg eee | 
sa 000 to 90,000 barrels of ed from New York to Anchorage | Act since the announcement of | location ~*. ee ane Memieaian ein baoall ae | 
at 9 p.m. PST, Saturday. It then } the incident last Tuesday on the north ustang. ine 


Soviet crude en route here by. 


’ 


pass spot | ant zed tha 

’ | | the ro tighteni of| His ience reali t his 

=e a Casilda in Las) cut Cuba's sugar import quotas in retaliation for the Castro Gov- | continued nonstop from An-| Tibet border, pe © am at preg pee The unity arepeees ate in =. ae ‘words were also aimed at the 

to po Latad gettin padre — a, o 4 chorage to Tokyo, where it Was| 1 nt, officials said a member of — dis aaa’ lanai on ‘che group which has organized the leaders of Communist China 
ue normal operations The Senate by a. 32-24 vote, after a marathon session then | scheduled to arrive at 2 aM.! 0 one Nenall C 1 Part eaeed by. Chi 4| Liaison Council of Student Self-| who have openly grumbled 

at the Shell plant. | In its 23rd hour, passed the today. /of the Nepali Communist y|maps exchanged by ne anc | 


American, British and Dutch 


| Sugar bill amid bitter protests 
oil officials who are leaving Cuba | by members that the House of 
as rapidly as they can arra 


’ nge | Representatives was forcing it 
their personal affairs, said Cy-|to accept legislation that 
ban oil technicians were “gen-| amounted to a foreign policy 
erally excellent” and should be) blunder. 


about what they regard as Ms 
“soft policies” toward the capi- 
talists. 

Khrushchev seemed to be lay- 
ing down the law to Communist 
China's Mao Tse-tung and Chou 


_politburo was released after be- Nepal in March. Officials noted | Government Associations in To- 
NWA said typical DC8C fiy-|ing arrested Saturday. Sampu-| Chou said one Nepali was killed | KYO (Tojien) and on the recent 
ing times—cruising at nearly| ram Shrestha, who is also a and ten captured. campaign against the new Japan: 
600 miles per hour at 40,000 feet} member of Parliament was at-| The Government says 16 are| U.S. Security Treaty. ‘ 

and carrying 120 passengers—/ rested by mistake when other | missing and fears the other six Associations forming Tojiren 
between major cities will be as Communists were picked up on possibly are dead also. split from Zengakuren  ijast 


DSP Reveals 
Main Policies 


: , ’ En- 7 he was 
to operate | follows: Seattle to New York, rg rtin the’ p . w March, criticizing the main cur- En-lai. Whether or not \ 
vith t dificu a Ce a oe go a apcrapepedie se 2 FR 4 house 30 minutes; New York Chines m- cana. ean’ was iaan’ aannins pote wh nthe renters as being too radical and onl regs tee eau to of TOF 
The eae Cuba's new) sain cette core Medem-0n Or uture to Anchorage, 7 hours; Anchor-| wrong in the border incident. | border. Eight flights by a DC3 Causing confusion in the activi cromiin “heelt yoonsian ' ‘pe 
. e . — ; ' ° ” . . > *; j 
venture into the oil refining} Congress acted after a report age to Tokyo, 7 hours. | The Government accused the Dakota flew more than 200. ‘¢s of the People's Counci 


The Democratic Socialist 
Party yesterday announced its 
main future policies, laying em- 
phasis on preparations for the | 
possible general election § in 
parallel with its demand for im- 
mediate dissolution of the Diet. 
The announcement was made 
after a meeting of the party's 
central executive committee. 

In announcing the policies to 


business has met with distribu-| that the White House had con- 
tors to study ways of keeping} fidential information making 
vital oil supplies moving. irush action vital. 

One statistic came out of the; The report was relayed by 
first hours of the late Saturday| Senate Republican leader Eve- 
session: The institute said it  rett M. Dirksen of Illinois. 
had more than a million barrels| Dirksen said the President. 
of crude on hand. At a normal |having information not shared 
consumption rate of about 60,-/ by Congress, was “quite insist- 
000 barrels a day, this amounts | ent that he have a weapon to 
to about a 17-day supply. But) geal witli. the situation.” 
the Government reported ample 


| Against Revision of the J n. seen. 
‘Us. Gecurity Treaty. a oe Khrushchev predicted that 


| communism still would triumph 
Greek Ship Sinks; 


in the end without the neces- 
Crewmen All Safe 


sity of resorting to war. He 
GOA, Portuguese India (UPI) 
_—The 1,400-ton Greek freighter 


The eastbound flight from | Chinese of entering Nepali ter-| tough Nepali soldiers to Pokhra 
Tokyo to the U.S. will be: To-| ritory, killing one army officer from where the scene of the in- 
kyo to Anchorage, 6 hours 30 and capturing 16 persons, | cident at Mustang is a five-day 
minutes; Anchorage: to Seattle, | _| forced march. 

2 hours 55 minutes, FR ny ee eer yo The Government said in a re- 
‘the Katmandu Communist Party | Port Saturday night that Com- 

° branch, were arrested in the af-|™unist Chinese troops were 

Japan Freighter | ternoon as they were returning | "°t sighted in the border area 
. from a public meeting in nearby | "ear Mustang and apparently Rita broke in two and sank in 
Collides off U.S. Daten. sata lesser leaders were | had withdrawn. Nepali troops,| bad weather eight miles from | 
MONTEREY, Calif. (AP)—A| arrested in the morning. It was ordered earlier to make a forced | Mormugao harbor Friday. 


said: 

| “We will build a great society 
and produce such material and 

intellectual wealth that you will 

want to join us. 
“However, we will not chase 

‘you into paradise with a club, 


refined stocks on hand. Last 
June 24, Premier Castro said 
there were 66 days supply of 
gasoline and 34 days of fuel on 
hand. 

There has been some specula- 
tion that the Castro Government 
was studying possible rationing 
in nonessential consumption 
areas to preserve stocks until 
there is shipping enough to 
meet national needs. But there 
has been no official word on 
this. 


| 8. 


After passing the sugar bill, 
the Senate passed a resolution 
providing for an adjournment 
of Congress until the national 
political conventions are com- 
pleted. 

Such a resolution had been 
passed by the House earlier. 

The Senate adjourned at 8:33 
a.m. (9:33 p.m. JST) until Aug. 
The House, which voted to 
return a week later, adjourned 
at 8:51 a.m. (9:51 p.m. JST). 
The main provisions of the 


be submitted to a two-day con- 
ference beginning at the Toshi 
Center in Tokyo today, the 
party said that it would set four 
targets for the expected general 
election. 


The four targets are: (1) pro- 
tection of the nation’s demo- 
cracy and parliamentary politics, 
(2) step-by-step annulment of 
the new Japan-U.S. Security 
Treaty, (3) stabilization an ex- 
pansion of the nation’s economy 
by creation of a general middle 


sion with a barge off Point Sur, 
30 miles southwest of Monterey. 


The U.S. Coast Guard's report 
identified the freighter as the 
Yamakiku Maru, en route u 
the coast. She was hit about 
10 feet above the waterline. 


The barge, under tow by the 
tug Columbia Queen, from As- 
toria, Ore., reportedly was darm- 
aged, 


i 


Communist workers were ar- | 
rested Thursday night. | 

Seme Communists have been 
saying the Government is pub- 


‘lishing an incorrect version of | 


the incident in an effort to stir. 
up anti-Chinese feeling. Some) 
Communists have even accused | 


Nepal of provoking the incident,| Japanese ambassadors in the Asian and Pacific areas, held recently 


although the official spokesman 
of the National Communist. 
Party has avoided such state. 


Japanese freighter was damag-| reliably learned that other war-| March from Pokhra are expect: | 
ed slightly Saturday in a colli-| rants have been issued. Two/| ed to reach Mustang Monday, 


An Indian ship went to her, 


rescue, saving 25 of the crew. | 


x Guest Column 


By SHIROSHI NASU 
Ambassador to India 


| 


(Nasu has returned to Tokyo to attend the liaison conference of 


at the Foreign Office.—Editor) 


ther he used the word “you” to 
the context of his speech either 


ern powers for the breakdown 
o 


talks which his own representa- 


but I suggest you join us now.” 
it was not entirely clear whe- 


refer to the residents of politi- 
cally neutral Austria or the en- 
tire non-Communist world. In 


meaning would fit. 

Elsewhere in his speech, 
Khrushchev blamed the West- 
disarmament 


the Geneva 


tive torpedoed a few days ago. 


Prestige Lost in Asia 
It is regretted deeply that con- ternational situation which does | 
sion involving the new Japan-/ not allow us to go without a 
S. Security Treaty has caused | security ‘treaty. 


lh: 
1. The President’s authority 
'to reduce, if he sees fit, quotas 


ments. 
| $Sources said Saturday there is fy 
no mass exodus from the Mus-| U. 


class and (4) promotion of a 
democratic labor movement. 
The conference today is to 


He said he could not sit down 
and negotiate with President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower at the 


‘bi e 
Congress Passes 


Cubans Assigned 


To ‘Get’ U.S. Envoy 


MEXICO CITY (UPI)—US. 
Ambassador to Mexico Robert 
Cc. “ill said Saturday night he 
had been warned by the FBI 
that Cuban agents of the Red- 
oriented Fidel Castro Govern- 
ment were assigned to “get” 
him. ’ 

Hill, who arrived at the 
American School's July 4 cele 
bration surrounded by at least 
10 agents of the Mexican secret 
police, said he was “not sur- 

ised” to learn that he was to 

a target for Cuban agents. 

“I have been wise to Castro 
and his Communist affiliations, 
long before he came into power 
in Cuba,” he said. “1 am not 
concerned at all. 

“This is naught but another 
example of the irresponsibility 
of the man in Cuba,” Hill said. 

Officials in Washington said 
the warning came from an 
American source in Central 
America. The FBI sent it on 
to Hill. through the State. De- 
partment. 


Cuba Not Afraid 
If Sales Cut: Raul 


PRAGUE (Kyodo-Reuter) — 
Maj. Raul Castro, Cuban Min- 
ister of the Armed Forces, said 
here Saturday, it would no long- 
er be disastrous for Cuba if 
the United States stopped buy- 
ing Cuban sugar. 

The minister, according to the 
Czechoslovak news agency Ce- 
teka, said the United States had 
threatened “they will not buy 
one kilogram of sugar from us,” 


|of foreign sugar sold in Amer- 
| 


ica will extend through March 
31, 1961, by which time a gener- 
al revision and reenactment of 
the sugar bill is planned. 

2. Domestic sugar producing 
areas would have a chance to 
fili approximately the first 156,- 
000 tons of any reduction in 
Cuba's quota, | 

3. If the quota reduction 
goes beyond this amount, pur- 
chases shall be made from 


be attended by 150 DSP Diet- 
men and representatives of the 
party’s local chapters and boost- 
er organizations such as the Ja- 
pan Trade Union Congress (Zen- 
ro). 

After explaining that the 
new security pact must be ac- 
cepted as legal despite its 
“numerous inadequacies,” the 
party said that the pact shouid 
be annulled “step by step” 
through negotiations with the 


Continued on Page 2, Col. 4 


United States. 


tang area, People are being! Japan's growing prestige in 


In a sense, they are fortun- 


abortive May summit conference 


WASHINGTON (AP) —US5. 
congressional action was com- 
pleted Saturday on a compro- 
mise immigration bill stripped 
of a provision to rmit the 
admission of 4,500 refugees from 
the Middle East and the Far 


East. 
The Senate first apene the 
ouse soon 

| followed suit. The bill now 


measure and the 
goes to the White House, 


Premier Race Gets Hotter 


Kawashima Tries to Narrow Field 


By HAJIME IKEDA 


The rank and file of the rul- 
ing Liberal-Democratic Party, 
running in a stiff prime minis- 
tership race after Prime Min- 
ister Nobusuke  Kishi’s an- 
nouncement last month to re 
tire, is now entering a crucial 
week. 


Shojiro Kawashima, party 
secretary general, who has 
buckled down to the hard task 
of singling out a nominee for 
the next Prime Ministership, 
intends to perform this task by 
the time of the party conven- 
tion scheduled for July 13. 


Three candidates are now 
vying for the Prime Minister 
and party president posts. They 
are Vice President Bamboku 
Ohno, Executive Board Chair- 
man Mitsujiro Ishii and Interna- 
tional Trade and Industry Min- 
ister Hayato Ikeda, 

Kawashima told a meeting of 


Government and party leaders 


held last Saturday that he would 
narrow down the candidates to 
only one by July 10 and would 
have him named as party can- 
didate in the coming convention. 
He said no election would be 
held. | 

His scheme gained the basic 
support of Government and 
party leaders, including the 
three candidates. As of Satur- 
day, however, there was no in- 
dication that Kawashima’s plan 
had made any substantial pro- 
gress. 
Speculations are mounting, on 
the other hand, that the ruling 
party would not succeed in no- 
minating the next head of Gov- 
ernment either through negotia- 
tions or by an election before 
the current ordinary Diet winds 
up July 15. | 

It is belleved that the choice 
of next Prime Minister may be 
a over to next Diet ses- 
sion. 


Kawashima and Finance Min- 


ister Eisaku Sato who report- 
edly drew a plot to hold the 
party convention mainly for 
putting a time limit to the 
choice of next Prime Minister, 
apparently have confidence in 
bringing their plan to a success, 
although they complain about 
the strong-kneed attitudes of 
the three candidates. 

The three, Kawashima and 
Sato say, favor the nomination 
of next Prime Minister through 
negotiations, while making pre- 
oe for the possible Prime 

inistership election in the 
coming convention. 

They are now trying to entice 
as many party men as possible 
to their own camps. Such an ac 
tion, they observe, will natural- 
ly create numerical differences 
among them and those failing to 


gain sufficient sympathizers 
will withdraw their candidacy 
voluntarily. 


If this occurs, Kawashima and 
tinued on Page 3, Col. 4 


Immigration Bill | 


reassured and military rein-| 
forcements are en route al-| 
though it will take many days. 
to reach the area along rugged | 
mountain trails. 

The situation remained calm 
on the border, according to re- 
ports "made public by the Gov- 
ernment. 


Socialists to Mull 
Election Strategy 


The Socialist Party plans to 
hold a central committee meet- 
Ing tomorrow at the Kokuro 
Kaikan in Tokyo to study its 
strategy for the expected genfe- 


| party. 


ral election as well as its politi- 


cal policies and public move-| 


ment programs. 

With its basic stand of “non- 
recognition” regarding the new 
Japan-U.S. Security Treaty, the 
party hopes to enlist the public 
support it gained in the strug- 
gies against the pact during the 
election campaign. 


Russia to Enforce 
New Rouble Jan. ’61 


MOSCOW ~ (Kyodo-Reuter)— 
The introduction of the new 
rouble, which will have a value 
10 times greater than the pres- 
ent rouble, will nh in the So- 
viet Union on Jan. /1,; 1961, the 
Soviet news agency Tass re- 
ported, 

The change-over will be com- 
pleted in three months. 

The decision to revalue the 
rouble was taken by the Su- 


preme Soviet in May this year, 


Asia to plummet to earth. 
When a Government decides 

on an important national policy, 

like the new pact, it should at 

ledst be guaran- aso a ssssossh a 

teed by unanl- aes ee 

mous backing # J 

of the Govern #e 

ment and the 

ruling political >> 


Even though 3a 
some groups in § 
the party may @ 
take exception Sy 
to the Govern- F 
ment. policy, foo, 
once it has been Nasu 
decided, the party. should be 
united in pushing on the policy. 

The lack of harmony in the 
Government party undoubtedly 
encouraged the opposition to a 
great extent in resisting the 
signing and ratification of the 
new treaty. 

It is natural that the defense 
agreement problem should have 
given rise to controversy, but 
what I want to stress is that 
arguments must be based on ac- 
curate facts and must be ex- 
pressed in a way that fits into 
the framework of democratic 
parliameéntarism, 

On my return here for the 


«conference, I was dumbfounded 


to learn that some college pro- 
fessors were taking part in the 
antipact campaign with the be- 
lief that this was the first secu- 
rity treaty to be concluded with 
the U.S. ) 

It is surprising how, many of 
the so-called “progressive scho- 
lars” simply engage in abstract 
arguments without giving seri- 


ous thought to the present in- 


ate because they are blind to 
the harsh realities and keep | 
chasing dreams. * 
It is utterly unreasonable to. 
use violence in trying to stop | 
the Diet management by major- | 
ity rule. Foreigners find it hard | 
to understand the Opposition 
party's claim that it is “to pro- 
tect democracy” that they inter- 
fered with the House Speaker's | 
performance of duty. | 
If the Opposition believes that 
the “majority” is wrong, they | 
should try to convince the pub- | 
lic they are right and eventually | 
become the “majority” party | 
themselves. This is the correct 
way for the “minority” to take 
under a parliamentary system. 
Admittedly, Western pariia- 
mentarism and democracy may | 
not be the ideal form of govern- | 
ment for Asian countries, but 
even if some reform may be 
needed it saould be achieved ac-— 
cording to Constitutional rules. | 
Otherwise, Indian intellectuals | 
point out, the “tyranny of the | 
minority may lead to dictator- 
ship by either the Jeftists or the | 
rightists. 
Finally, I would like to com — 
ment on India’s foreign policy, | 
which is often referred to as | 
“neutralist” in Japan. Actual | 
ly, Indian policy is rather that) 
of “nonalignment.” 


The nation | 
has committed itself to joining | 
the Free World, but on the-mili- | 
tary side will never participate | 
in the antagonism between the > 
great powers of the world. | 
We should know that the In.— 
dian policy is essentially differ- 
ent from the “neutralism” advo- 
cated by the rainbow-chasing 
“progressive scholars,” 


Continued on Page 2, Col. 3 


Soviet Cruiser to 
Assist in Search 


BODO, Norway (AP)—A Sovi- 
et cruiser radioed Sunday it is 
going to help search for a U5. 
Air Foree RB47 reconnaissance 
plane missing in the Barents 
Sea off the northern coast of the 
Soviet Union and Norway. 

The Norwegian coastal radio 
station at Vardo reported the 
Kapitan Afanasiev said it had 
set course for the last known 
position of the plane, a spot 
about 300 miles north of the 
coast. 

The mesage said the Soviet 
vessel expected to be In a posi- 
tion to start the search by noon 
local time, but nothing had been 
hard from it since. 


No Further News 
LONDON (AP)—The mass air 
search for the missing Ameri- 
can reconnaissance jet plane 
continued without incident Sun- 
day over the Barents Sea. north 
of Norway, the U.S. 3rd Air 
Force reported. 
A spokesman said there was 
still no reason to syppose the 
British-based RB4? had strayed 
near the Soviet frontier. 
Asked how many planes were 
searching Sunday, he said: “I 
am quite sure the same 14 as 
last night.” 
In Washington a Defense De- 
partment official said he was 
sure the plane made no deliber- 
ate attempt to fly over the So 
viet Union, 
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Rig C > | Cardinal Biondi 
Rig Charges | fe"erteat Sate 
Elicit Quick VATICAN CITY (AP)— 
Responses 
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Pietro Cardinal Funasoni 
Biondi, prefect of the Con- 
gregation for Propagation 
of The Faith, was seriously 


FEF 
’ Of F + t | ‘lg a? 
a en - * 
ill and feared near death | | aSCIS S | ez -: 
WASHINGTON (UPI)—For-| Sunday. SEOUL (AP)—A total of 1,774 ‘be |p ROME (AP)—Italian Premier | % a 
mer President Harry 8S. Tru: The 87-year-old Italian | candidates have formally en-| | | ! yt fae | | Fernando Tambroni's Christian | _e 
man's convention-rig ging cardinal was given the ex- tered the race for the July 29 = ’ a a teen Str Government was |j hs 
charges and his attack on Sen. treme unction of the Roman general election, from which a) Cane ee | acked tothe edge of a preci- ) «aly 
John F, Kennedy brought quick| Catholic Church Saturday | new. parliamentary Cabinet gov- | pice Saturday night by the Com- | bay 
and varied reaction Saturday| night. ernment will be formed. | se mee er crowds who forced | iia + 
from the camps of the leading Pope John XXIII left the A five-day period of candidate | | a gee of a Fascist Con- |§@ a” 
candidates for the Democratic Vatican Sunday morning registration for the first elec-| & Th n Genoa. | Bo _. 
presidential momination. and visited the cardinal in | tion since the collapse of the| — | cist ee ee the Neo-Fas- | 3a % 
Senate Democratic leader] his sick bed at his rooms in | Rhee regime in April closed = | (MSI) schedul 4 to son fans ta ‘Se a, 
Lyndon B. Johnson of Texas,| the headquarters of the Con- | Saturday. | day, was pte a a Satur. ae RO ee fe | 
who has not yet formally an- gregation for Propagation of Official figures of the central) the Genns or ea y Mee aed of Kyodo-AP Rediophoto ; 
nounced his bid for the nomina- The Faith, near Rome's election committee show 1,560 prefecture last mid- 
tion,, was quick with reaction famed Spanish Stairs: candidates “are running for the 


night after 220 persons were in- 
»|jured in the bloodiest Italian 
= | rioting in years. 
' Saturday the Fascists issued 
| What seemed to be a threat to 
withdraw their support from 
4 fo, | Tambroni’s three-month-old Gov- 
Tae er |} ernment, which has been able 


Bakongo and Bayaka tribesmen battle with sticks in the 
Ngiri Ngiri commune of Leopoldville, Republic of Congo, Satur- 
day, the second day of the country’s independence. It was 4 
resumption of ancient feuding between these tribesmen. Con- 
golese troops were rushed to‘the seene and put down the 
trouble. An estimated 48 persons were injured in street fights. 
Police arrested about 100 rioters, 


about Truman's bombshell state- 
ments in advance of the conven- 


saan Pa opees a week trom Venezuela The average rate of competi: | 


| the Lower House is 
Johnson agreed with Truman tion in e 


| nearly seven to one, the second | 
poor Hiner. -Pgennilh pi iiwnag> Vie wes S t D f ighest in the five House elec- 
convention would cause “bitter e S e ense eet 


powerful 233-seat House of | 
Representatives, which will de-| Jj 
cide the next prime minister. 
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s since the republic was es-| ee nue in office only with - R I] : 
rns nreamanee Flay se igruteoe OM geek ‘ m | tablished in on” — 2 ae - bow a of MSI votes in Par- Zanzi r taging a A 
are | A d | | for the 58-seat House : Ph ee hae a ak. eS a PAs, ban y The 3 1 . 
left off Truman's list of poten- | 


Kyodo-AP Radiophoto 
‘ Cathy Justice (left), 17, of Poland, Ohio, was ruled out 
of the Miss U.S.A. and Miss Universe contests Saturday at Miami, 


being created for the first time, 


tial candidates, had no comment CARACAS (AP)—Antiaircraft The aver- 


‘ara- | 14 candidates 
5 “ . guns were set up around Cara-| are 2 , 
mone gt Py oe en iy ‘eas Saturday as tension between | age rate of competition is al 


| Tambroni Government for be- 
/ing unable to guarantee their 


To Snag U.S. Project 


Fla. because she is not 18 years old. Her successor as Miss (Pirin. poneice, sree, assembly.| DAR-ES-SALAAM, Tangany-) Courier is still officially “top 
Venezuela and the Dominican most four to one. jo in the conte uff, 19, of Youngstown, Ohio, | — } } elika (UPD—A Zanzibar na-| secret. 

a remaent living Democratic | Republic continued. | As epee yen sanoaiie see cinta enter ‘Mino Malt So aaa ta be the port, 8 would’ protusie’ mane |tionalist leader Saturday an-| Mohamed said Saturday, “In 
' itary ty, a long-time -Syng- - iping 1 
On the Republican side House | _, Reports _ iend wena pdeacng Rhee opposition, te the ret Negre to pepresens a state in the contest. Tambroni’s fall unless he could| nounced plans for a mass de- ve Mt yg Bi. Peay «oes em 

party leader ~ oe A. Halleck | ine Caribbean were said to have | only political party that has en- | . se get help from some other party. | monstration to drive U.S. space Project Mercury a front for 

of Indiana, who is supporting | prompted the defense measures. | tered candidates in all election | ' scientists from the east African ; 

Vice President Richard M./" the Venezuelan Government} districts. 


. 
6 000 Riot something bigger.” 
Nixon for the Republican nomi- ; 


Ex-Nazi Arrested 


Fr p , island. He linked Communist ; 
_o ‘has charged the Dominican re-; Independent candidates ac- | | . China with the campeign. 
~~ gm eS eae For once || gime of Generalissimo Rafael L. | count te more than half of the | A t rt i or ; grand Crime Abdul Rahman Mohamed II, US. Negotiating 
Sratker Wramean agreement wit | Trujillo was involved in the re-| candidates. Political analysts; | ewpo | Nasi en ‘ielite Guard) an te. acting leader of Zanzibar’s Na. WASHINGTON (AP) — The 
tie fone theca debeees tot ‘cent attempt to assassinate caid many of the independents | Ludwig Hahn was arrested tionalist party, predicted 100,000) U.S. State Department says ac- 
Democratic chairman oa ene | President Romulo Betancourt. | are former members of the Lib- | t | Saturday on suspicion of being | Zanzibarenes would march in tive negotiations are under way | 
of Kennedy's chief etstanante | srapne ond Betancourt have eral Party, the ruling party | AZZ e e ‘responsible for the warftime| protest to the site of a secret for the installation of a Project | 
branded Truman's statement been bitter erlemies for years. | until it was discredited in the +\liquidation of the Warsaw|U-S. “Project Mercury” space-| Mercury satellite tracking sta- 7. 
“the last gasp of the stop-Ken- They maintain no Ciplomatic re | April revolt. | NEWPORT, R. lL. (UPI) —/| ghetto and mass murder of | tracking installation July 10. tion on the island of Zanzibar , 
nedy movetnant.” - | tages. A notable fact is that 144 can- | |Armed National Guardsmen 


didates of newly emerging pro- 


Jews at Treblina “death” camp, 
gressive groups are running in) 


in the Indian Ocean off the Afri- 
in Poland. 


can east coast. : 


US. scientists technicians 
' patrolled N t’s streets Sun- ’ 
; | Maneuvers in D.R. —- ee te men 
. > | CIUDAD TRUJILLO 
Hussein Denounces , 


Gay after 6, ssoters Saturday | — sl go ag ty Domenias Project Mercury is the US. 
(UPI)— | the parliamentary election. | night battled 500 police, Nation- B id with the Zanzibar Government] program for putting a man into 
he Dominican Army, Navy and Of the moderate Socialist |al.Guardsmen and servicemen | ri £e evce and the British Government! space, as part of a scientific re- 
‘ . 9 |\Alr Force Saturday were report- groups, the Socialist Masses |}at the site of this city’s famed ~——— ‘ : 
Nasser for Lying ed carrying out defensive mill- 


Party, which includes members 
of the former Progressive Party 
outlawed by the former Rhee | 


| jazz festival. 
| Authorities said 


Monthly master point games for which exercises protection over 
this week: Today at Grant Heights | the island, to set up the space- 
Officers Club at 7:30 p.m. and to-/| tracking station. 


morrow at Camp Zama Officers It is reported that nationalist 
rioting began—that the situa- Open Mess at 7:30 pm. Friday at _ . 


search program, 


The department said techni- 
clans had investigated Zanzivn- 


|tary maneuvers, including the 
AMMAN (UPI)—King Hus-' test-firing of “guided missiles.” 
sein and a national rally Satur-| The republic officially was pro- |) Gov, t in 1958. has enter- 
day denounced UAR President | claimed in a state of national | Governmen . 


at 5 a.m— 
more than six hours after the 


was a possible site for a track- | 
) opposition has already forced|ing station for Project Courier, 
. 1 124 didates for the Lower | ; } ti o . Grant Heights Officers Wives — . Keb 2 : i 
Gamal Abdel Nasser for .“falsi- | emergency. | Satan pea oe es fo beet , rn — Bridge Club at 16 om, end at Mei- cancellation of secret U.S. mis-| the communications satellite 
fying the Arab heritage.” ) . : + ji Club at 7 p.m. for Tokyo Bridge | Sile-tracking station on Zanzi-| program, but “found if not 
"Th rally we me — | ‘The party will pose a serious | |} persons were still milling Gy, P y bar, called “Project Courier.” ! feasible.” 
Pl of ane cave insti- Upper Volta Orders challenge to the Democrats in /around on the city’s nearby re- 
ethos ke eho King’s aus- |} areas in and around Pusan and | sort beach. 
pices et Amman'’s the second and third | 


viegest Political Foes Held ‘<2: 


largest South Korean cities, 
Delegates to the meeting) PARIS (AP)—Internment of) political observers said. | 
shouted “Death to Nasser” and|the principal leaders of the) 
“Long live Hussein.” | political opposition was order-) 
jed by the Government of the 


At least 125 persons were 
cinema. |known to have been injured, 
| but authorities said they were 
|}as yet unable to give an accur- 
| ate estimate of the total number 
| injured. 


JAPAN HOMEWARD FREIGHT CONFERENCE 
oa 


Tito Karamanlis | Republic of Upper Volta, the) 
’ 


Vow Cooperation 


French news agency reported) 
in a dispatch from Ougadougou. | 


Major War 


Continued From Page 1 


About 200 persons were picked | 
| up by police during the rioting. 


———YAPAN/GULF OF ADEN & 


RED SEA PORTS CONFERENCE 


* | They filled the three jails in the 
city to “standing room only” 
/early Sunday. Police indicated 
most of those jailed would be 
released Sunday. “We just 
can't book that many,” one of- 


NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS 


There is a possibility of Holland-Oost-Azie Lijn ceasing to be Members 
of the above-named Conferences on 31st July, 1960. 

The other Conference Lines have hoped and still hope that the situation 
may be resolved, in which case Shippers will be immediately informed. But 
these other Lines now consider it necessary to advise Shippers that as from | 
tst August, 1960, Holland-Oost-Azie Lijn may no longer be Members of the’ - 
Conferences, In such event Shippers who have elected to become Con-. 
tractors will realise that the terms of their Contracts would be contravened 
should shipments be forwarded by vessels of Holland-Oost-Azie Lijn, as in 
the case of shipments by Spanish Orient Line, Polish Ocean Line, Marchessini” 
or any other owner of operator who is not a Member of the Conference. 


Local Chairman, 
Japan Homeward Freight Conference 


and 
japan Gulf of Aden & Red Sea Ports Conference. 


. Among those involved, ac-|in Paris because of the U2 spy | \8 
BELGRADE (UPT)—Yugo- | cording to the report, were Nazi plane incident. & 
slavia’s President Josip Broz) pon; president of the Republi-| With this he coupled a charge; @&. 
Tito and Greek Premier Kon-|.., ‘Party of Liberty which | that American planes remain de 
stantin Karamanlis wound up was dissolved last January, | ployed and ready to resume spy- 


~- VYayol Furuno, Miss Japan, 
political discussions on the 148+ | praore Diongolo, Edouard Oue-| ing missions over the Soviet! tries om her bathing suit at 
land of Brioni Saturday with a | 


7 , drago, Paul Nikiema and Gab-| Union despite the lesson of the) Miami Beach in preparation ficer said. 

= ont cdammannal promising in-| rie) Ouedrago, founder and) U2. | for the Miss Universe Beauty Much of the citv looked like | 

eng 3 aie on between | president of the no longer rec-| He maintained that a world-| Pageant which starts Sunday, : a battlefield. Windows were 
eir two ons. 1 


ognized Peasant Action Party. | Wide wave of anger developed | — Bmashed. Cars were overturn- 

- g F E : i The Upper Volta gare nd pre tarde soe . eee ee oo streets were littered 

also decided to lift the parlia- | e : S f with the weapons of the mob— 

aiva or vic mentary immunity of Deputy | “The prestige of the United | ugar Quo a rockets, tree for tog beer cans, 
Cuban Officials Joseph Ouedrago, who has been | States has never Gropped as low Continued From Page 1 whisky bottles. 

SAN SALVADOR, El Salvador | excluded from the Democratic|as it is now. Never before has)... 4 0. pica p Tai.| _ Be Main gate to the festival | 
(UPI)—The Ministry of Foreign | Union Government Party. Washington had to live through | #4!" a th ‘oth age dl grounds was broken open. The 
Relations announced Saturday| The Upper Volta Republic lies | such humilitation and pay such | eae ¢ st ~ = “P “© crowd stampeded to get inside 
that two functionaries of the | just to the north of Ghana. It 4 price for its unreasonable play: | *”: nano dicsassie 
Cuban Embassy here have been | has a population of about 3,-) a a ore 
ordered to leave El Salvador | 500,000 and is one of the states | 


where 13,000 persons were hear- 
; | 4 Further purchases would ing the music of shch jazz head- 
West German Chancellor Kon-| be divided 15 cent from the 
within 48 hours for interfering 
in domestic policies. 
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Kyodo-AP Radiophoto 


oc 


— — 


| liners as Ray Charles and song- 
of the French African Commu-|'ad Adenauer, Khrushchev con-| Philippines and 85 per cent) 


‘= _ | stress Dakota Staton. 
nity now seeking full independ | Sone o should turn these les-|from other countries shipping | 


ie 4th july, 1960. 


About 100 state policemen, pos 
“3 rain ence. | over in his mind since the| sugar to the U.S. under full| three companies ‘of National == — 
: 3pm } \ | —— Se Le ican policy is also | “a paying yoy - Guardsmen, two platoons of | , 
129° /085 \\B pez. \i | ° : ool | . . Spokesman 5a! e mouse;| Marines, Navy shore trol | 
bv \p/ | oe Rape Ohio White Girl Khrushchey said: “Think of} conferees also gave a verbal! « j ~ 


| uads and police of other cities | 
| LORAIN, Ohio (UPI) —Seven | it; Austria too could have be-| promise that, when it returns | wens sent soe. | 
Negro youths raped an 18-year-|come a military base from | to session in August, the House | 
oy... | old white girl early Saturday | Which pirate planes could have/ will give high priority to pass- 
AWA ‘and roughed up her 32-year-old| Undertaken their 


Saran | President would use the power 


= espionage | ing a continuing bill for the Sen- W ; | 
~ ) or ~ \|boy friend in a wooded area | fights. _ate to consider. St. Paul ill Be | / 
, near here. __ “The Americans are holding| Just before the vote, chair- Ist to Fly New Flag | if 
F Ae] 2, a ‘ : — ee in readiness every- | man Harold D. Cooley (D-N.C.) WASHINGTON (AP) — The! ; 
yePA leg \ 9 \ Upholds Life Term 4 ce A g hg bases. And, a8 of the House Agriculture Com-| first U.S. Navy ship to fly the| 
Mei ard TAIPEI (UPI)—The Taiwan matter of course, the Ameri-| mittee said he had come reluc-| new 50-star United States flag 
oO a aa ie oe cans would have had such bases | tantly to the conclusion that! will be the USS St. Paul, flag-| 
™ Fete ~ Sacas” || Tish Court Saturday upheld the/in Austria if their troops had| the President should hav | 
udy sentence of life imprisonment | remained here.” e President shou ave the ship of the commander of the) 
ee & = wenny imposed on Sze Yu-pi on ch ee ; power to reduce the Cuban 7th Fleet in the Pacific. 
, Wind Direction pos P cnarges; “The attitude of Russia on 
Rain Shower 09 & Velecity| | of having smuggled narcotics in- | the German question is as clear| ?°°'* The fiag will be raised at) 
H L a” .-2* || to Taiwan from Japan ™ ; He said passage of the bill ex-| noon Monday July 4 while the| 
) . | as the sun. We propose to Con-| pressed confidence that the|ship is moored at the naval| 
Highs Lows Coldfront Warm front clude a treaty with both of the | | P “Xs 


base in Yokosuka. 
| Sectaeny xuting The commanding officer of 
the St. Paul is Capt. John H. 


Maurer of Arlington, Va. 


Mariners Warned 
The Weatier Of Mine Hazards 


isely and “not in any way to 
states and in connection with | pe : , . 
this also to solve the question | —=— violence anywhere in 
of West Berlin.” | oe 


—— 


| 
Tokyo Area—Today: Cloudy, |! 
occasionally fair, later light rain | 
| 


NEW YORK (AP)—Marine| His prepared text contained | 7 _ 
with N. later S. winds. To- : . *,* *,* -, 
’ , ris time limit with reference to | van i re 
morrow: Cloudy occasionally underwriters here are adv ising no . Be & al C d See 
fair with N. later S. winds,||mariners— particularly those) Germany and Berlin. By that | m ritic on ition, os NOW! Fly 
Showers. Yesterday's tempera- || sailing Pacific Ocean waters—| ™uch at least he avoided bring: | © F ] B ce. spay | 
tures: Max. 305 C. Min. 20.7 C.|)to be on the sharp lookout for|!™g these problems to a crisis. oncern e t or eecnam ee ie bak ‘ 
Minimum humidity: 55 per cent. | | mines stage. 
Monday, July 4 % 


LONDON 


(Lunar Calendar, June 11) | They tell of reports from To- 


soy in nearly half the time! 922, 2% 


(AP)—Aneurin, only after the other passengers 
Bevan, deputy chief of the Brit. | 


| ——— ad ; 
| disemarked. pe % - Across the USA and back all in the same 
age PO gg my kyo vue ry that ag OBITUARIES ish Labor Party, lay unconsci-| The &8l-year-old conductor| «© ate day by TWA Superjet. Swift, silent 
at pen ity Bg -o Bea 2-0 | Lemar mig Acryl vende, Magen nai Ca ous and critically ill at his farm-| ‘held tightly on to his young) & : TWA jet flights to 12 major U.S 
set—12:25 am. High tide—12:10 || rean War, are endangering ship- | ear o ie tead h emtae on | ea pure jer Thignts to J 2. 
am., 1:33 pm. Low tide—7:27|| ping in the Sea of Japan and GENE FOWLER | Ste ome sunday. wife as he came down the air- a cities 5 : a Sie /' 
am., 7:25 p.m. Tsugaru Strait. | LOS ANGELES (AP)—Gene| His wife Jennie Lee, 55-year-| craft steps. He looked white ps F f rth inf ti onsult your pew eS 
__—— __. | Fowler well-known U.S. news-! old Laborite member of Parlia-| and drawn, or turtner information, ¢ 7 wa A: 
| be rman, screen writer and | ment, was at his bedside. “Sir Thomas has had a re-| 7 Travel Agent . «» or call TWA direct. , 
novelist, died Saturday. He was. 


lapse of the trouble he had in 
America,” said a spokesman of 
the Royal Philharmonic Orches- es 
tra. “He is very ill.” 
Beecham cancelled two ap- 
pearances. in the U.S. earlier 
this year when he was said to 
be suffering from heart strain. 
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FLY T1’}WA THE SUPERJET AIRLINE 
“TWA THE SUPERJET AIRLINE is @ service mark owned exclusively by Trans World Airlines, Inc. 
TWA Tokyo: 6th floor, Hamaichi Bigg. 4, Ginza, 4-chome. Tel: 561-7552/3 


70. Labor Party headquarterg re- 
| His personal physician said ported there was no change in 
Fowler suffered a heart attack | Bevan's condition and he was 
at his West Los Angeles home | Kary His brother Wil- 


. liam said Saturday the 62-year- 
Haugesund, Norway ao owlet hase ater s includ.| ld legislator had been uncon. 
REGULAR 3-WEEK SERVICE 


ed the celebrated “Good Night scious for most of the past week 
FREMANTLE JAPAN VANCOUVER 


Sweet Prince,” a biography of | after a sharp setback in his con- 
Thence: Seattle, Tacoma, Astorie, Longview & Portland. 


John Barrymore, lived in rele | Tisai operation last December 
| tive seclusion in recent years. : : , ones BEE eS NA 
— Bevan’'s condition was then des- OE RSeS. BS 


ROBERT P. SKINNER |eribed as critical. tia waco See oe er | 
*M.S. “CJERTRUD BAKKE” BELFAST, Maine, (AP)—Re-| There was also concern Sun- ag ' 
Yawata/Moji ..July 8&8 Shimizu .......July 12-12 * tired diplomat Robert P. Skin-|day for Sir Thomas Beecham, 
Kobe seeeeeduly 9-10 Y’hama .......July 13-14 ner, 94, whose foreign service | dean of British conductors. | 
Nagoya ....... July 11-11 Muroran ...,..July 16-16 /career took him to posts in the| Beecham arrived home late SERVICE WITH A SMILE 
*Calls Victoria, B.C, |principal capitals of fEurope,| Saturday night from Geneva ey, 
*MS “KRISTIN BAKKE” | died Friday night. and was helped off his plane always ° 
“we ' — ee ——— 4 
Fremantle .June 20-July 6 Kobe ........-Aug. 1-1 | a 
Singapore .....July 1219 Nagoya .......Aug. 2 2 THIRTY YEARS IN WORLD WIDE SERVICE FRIENDLY ATTENDANTS g- 
Hongkong ....July 23-25 Shimizu ......Aug. 3 3 | | 
Yawata/Moji ..July 29-30 Whama .......Aug. 45 *% a 
Hirohata ......July 31-31 Muroran ......Aug. 7-7 
* Calls Victoria, B.C. - ; 
M.S. “GUDRUN BAKKE” Maiden Voyage COMPLETE LUBRIGATION J ; 
Fremantle .July 30-Aug.7 Nagoy. .......Aug. 30-30 | fortis /, 
Singapore ..... Aug. 13-16 Shimizu ......Aug. 31-31 | FORTNIGHTLY THROUGH Bs./L For mile after mile of safe, comfortable, / 
Hongkong ....Aug. 20-22 Yhama .......Sept. 1-2 ond trouble-free driving, hove your car f 
d Yawata/Moji . Aug. 26-27 Muroran occee Opt. 4 4 : FOR ANTWERP, AMSTERDAM, ROTTERDAM, HAMBURG, bitin 4 r| ot ‘ Standard-Vacuum é 
7 re Aug. 28-29 | GDYNIA vie N. CHINA, MALAYA, PORT SAID, c regularly | 
' mt. ioms. “PEKIN” Voy. No. 1 Service Station. . ., 
Smet te eye Ang nen pee | Kobe ..........July 6/10 Shimizu seoeee duly 12/12 
; f° | Nagoya ........July 11/11 VWhama ........July 13/14 
INTEROCEAN AALL & COMPANY, | " the 
“IAN MATEIKO” Voy. Né. 3 Look for the sign of the 
| SHIPPING CORP. LIMITED m.s. “J } PLYING BED HORSE! — 
' Tokye: Tel, (271) 8821/2, 8749 Kobe: Tel. (3) 6621/5 Yhama ,...++,.July 8/10 Moji ..+.+++0+--duly 14/14 ; J 
Yokohama: Tel. (2) 2342, 1536 Osaka: Tel. (23) 6665/8 Kobe osecccsoesdUly 12/13 
Shimizu: Tel. (2) 1266/8 Nagoya: Tel. (55) 3614, 2055 
Moji: Tel. (3) 3261/5 Yokkaichi: Tel. 


Muroran;: 


~ 


STANDARD-VACUUNM OtL COMPANY &- 


MARUSSIN SHIPPING AGENCY CO., LTD. General Agents 
Tokyo: 561-8054/6 Yokohama: 2-2308, 7476 


Tel. 6111/9 
| Shimizu: 2-2113/5 Nagoya: 6-1601/6 


Kobe: 3-5467, 39-0846 
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Asia-U.S. 
Discernment 
Vital: Brown 


SACRAMENTO, Calif. 


(AP) 


1960 


ees 4, 


MONDAY, SUL 4, 


* One Injured, 
Four Nabbed 
In Gang War 


One person was seriously in- 


— The governor of California, 
Edmund Brown, said Saturday | 
night that much of the world’s | 
future depends on how well | 
Asia understands America—and | § 


jured in a sword swinging fight | 
between two rival gangs early 
yesterday morning in hSibuya, 
Tokyo. 


The third annual English recitation contest, sponsored by 
The Japan Times, for 12 junior high schools in the second school- 
ing area of Osaka City, was held Saturday afternoon in the audi- 
torflum of the Ichioka Senior High School. First prize went to 
Miss Masumi Komiyama of the Shimo Fukushima Junior High 
School. The judges included Mrs. Howard E. Biggerstaff, wife 
of the director of American C 


ultural Center in Osaka. 


vice versa. 
In a speech prepared f 


conv ention of the 


governor said: 
“Long before 

awakens, the future of 

world may well be resolved 


priating Western 
but Western ideas and ideals. 


Fireworks Display Climaxing 
Port City’s ‘Fourth of July’ 


YOKOHAMA—Three hours of 


dazzling fireworks in Yokohama 
harbor tonight will c:imax the 
American community's celebra- 
tien of Independence Day. 


The fireworks, starting at 
7:30 p.m,, will be shot from the 
end of Yamashita Pier and will 
be visible from Yamashita Park, 
The Bluff, or any point on the 
curve of the bay between the 
Biuff and North Pier. 


In case of rain, the fireworks 
display will be postponed to 
tomorrow night at the same 
time, or to the first fine night 
thereafter. 


The following business firms 
anc individuals have contribut- 
ed or made pledges to the fire- 
works fund: 


American Mail Line; Gerli In- 
ternational Corp.; Toho Soko K.K.; 
Igarashi Trading Co., Ltd.; Keiichi 
Sasaki; American President Lines; 
Associated Merchandising Corp., 

Iwataro Nichiyama: Yokohama 
Kaiji Kogyo: Miyauchi Law Office; 
Nishin Unyu K.K.; Takeo Sakata; 
Furukawa Denki Kogyo K.K.; Nip- 
pon Kosan Kogyo K.K.; Capital In- 
surance Co.: Coca-Cola (Japan) 
Co., .Ltd.; the Columbia Society; 
Bank of Tokyo: S. Kamei & Co.; 
Matsuo Komuten; Kiyoshi Nakarai; 
Juichi Oshita; Masatomi Hatakeda; 
Kanagawa Shimbun; Taihei Dry 
Geods Shokai;: Nozawaya K.K., 

Dow Chemical, International, 
Lid; Dunham & Smith (Japan) 
Ltd.; Yosoe Ogimi; Nippon Hatsu- 
jyo Nobuo Yashiba; Yamashita Ki- 
sen K.K.; Japan Raw Silk Export- 
ers Assn.; Everett Steamship Corp.; 


Fairchild Publications, Inc.; First 
National City Bank of N.Y.; Inter- 
national Dairy Supply Co.; Mon- 


santo (Japan) Ltd.; Masaya Ohara; 
Yamamoto Shoji K.K.;: Saburo Ko- 
bayashi: Yokohama Boeki Tate- 


| Brown urged delegates 


delivery to the 16th biennial | 
Japanese- | 
American Citizens League, the | 


Africa fully | 
the | 


Asia, which is not only appro- 
technology 


“Much depends on how well 
Asia understands America and 
how well America understands 


| 
or | 


in | 


to 


Police arrested four gangsters 
and confiscated two Japanese 
swords and 11 clubs. 


About 10 members of the 
Kyokutogumi gang in 


|4 a.m. to “have a word” with a 

| leader of the Takedagumi about | 
| the “territor?” 
racketeers. 


The talks ehded in a fierce 
street fight when 10 “reinforce- 
ments” 
rushed to the scene with clubs 
and knives. 


The Ikebukuro gang was arm- 
ed with swords and other wea- 


work for stronger ties between 


mono K.K.: Nathan Supplies Co.;| Japan and America. 
New Grand Hotel; Nishitani Hos-} “And I hope you join with 
pital; Shietaro Misonou; Osaka/other Americans of Oriental 


Shosen K.K.: Maruzen Showa Unyu | 


K.K.; the Propeller Club; States 


Marine Corp.: Schenley Far East, 
Ltd.;" Yoroku Nakamura; Yoko- 
hama Bank: Aoki Dental Clinic; 


Nanri Trading Co.; Mitsui Shipping 
Co.: Standard Vacuum Oil Co.; 
Transoceanic Insurance Agencies: 
Matsuo Kogyo K.K.; Daito Unyu 
K.K.: Nitto Unyu K.K.; Tokyo Fire 
& Marine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Hi- 
tachi aon tees United States 
Lines: ~~ Enterprises; Bank of 
America; aterman Steamship Co.; 
Sneen Trading Co.: Scandinavian 
Enterprises, Ltd; Travelers Life 
Insurance Co; Ingalls Taiwan 
Shipbuilding Co.: American Enter- 
prises; Allied Van Line; Hiyoshi 
Kaiso-ten: Gunpei Kanasashi; Ishi- 
bashi Kiito K.K.: Kyowa K.K.; 
Hideo Arai: Kirin Beer K.K.; 
Tamba Shokai K.K.; Tatsuo Shimo- 
da: Uemura Shoji K.K.; Horikoshi 
Shokai: Ben Matsui, Bungo Tsuda; 
Kanto Gakuin; Imamura Hospital; 
Yokohama Bank Association. 


Japanese Forestry 
Experts in Bulongan 


TARAKAN, Fast Borneo 
(UPI)—Four Japanese forestry 
experts have arrived in Bulon- 
gan on the island of Tarakan 
off the east coast of Borneo. 

The four experts were fore- 
runners of a group of 26 experts 
expected here soon to help the 
Indonesian Government develop 
forestry projects. 

Under the Japanese-Indone- | 
sian cooperation plan, Japan is | 
scheduled to import some 2,- 


} 118,870,000 board feet of lum- 


ber. 
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Ai<> VEVERETT 


StaLSSSAALSSAD AST AAAAIALA 
' EVERETT ORIENT LINE 


RANGOON CHITTACONC CALCUTTA 
via Hongkong, Singapore, Penang. 


+m/s 


pong July 7/ 8 
*Moji/VYawata July 9/ 0 
Minamata July 10/11 


‘ 
E 


| 


\ 


*Subject to 


‘¢m/s BRADEVERETT 
Osaka July 3/ 4 
Kobe July 4/ 6 
*Moji/Yawata July 7/ 8 


tm/s REBEVERETT 


Nagoya July 3/4 
Osaka July 5/ : 
Kobe July 6/7 


*Moji/Yawata July 8/8 


*Calls Bangkok & P. Sham. 


|APAN OKINAWA/PHILIPPINES 


Direct to Naha, Manila, Cebu 
(Other P.l. Ports with Transhipment via Manila) 


tOmits Okinawa. 
*Subject to inducement. 
Refrigerated space available 


EVERETT SIAM LINE 


*#Calls Okinawa. 
*Subject to inducement. 
Schedule subject to change with or’ withgut notice 


TTINES! 


under a voluntary 


|} sons since the program began 


CHALNA 


m/s 
LENEVERETT 
Moji/Ya-vata July 16/17 
Kobe July 18/19 
Osaka * July 19/20 
Nagoya July 21/22 
Y’hama July 23/Aug. 1 
Nagoya Aug. 2/2 
Osaka Aug. 3/3 
Kobe Aug. 3/4 
*Moji/Yawata Aug. 5/ 5 


inducement. 


tm/s LUIS 
*Moji/Yawata July 11/12 


Kobe July 13/15 
Osaka July 15/16 
Nagoya July 17/18 
VYlhama July 19/20 
Kawasaki July 20/21 


m/s NOREVERETT 


Yhama July 10/11 | 
Nagoya July 12/12 
Osaka July 13/14 | 
Kobe July 14/15 | 


*Moji/Yawata July 16/17 


YOKOHAMA: Tel. (2) 4171/8 
SHIMIZU: Tel. (2) 4398, 2710 
NAGOYA: Tel. (23) 7727/9 


EVERETT STEAMSHIP CORP. S/A 


TOKYO: Tel. (591) 6406/9, 3316/9 OSAKA: Tel. (26) 6531/7 


KOBE: Tel. (3) 6393/8, 4107/9 
MOJI: Tel. (3) 2687/9 
YAWATA: Tel. (6) 5490 


pS PIITIZ 
Regular Service to: Bombay, 
via Hongkong, Singapore, 
& Malabar Ports. 


LAO 
July 15/16 


Schedule subject 


= 


SveRrerr Aircareo SERVICE 


red and Approved Aircargo Consolidator 


Shaaver Taavel feavice | 


Comprehensive General Travel Agent 


AAS PLAS LSA SIL AIS AS ALLALSADS 
J. oka kedidanammaiamatsie 


JOHNSON: L 


ES 


m/s 
Osaka 
Kobe July 16/18 
Moji/Yawata July 19/21 
: , K 
*Subject to inducement. 

B sptenretlil space and deep tanks for liquid bulk cargoes 

’ available. 


\ 


Karachi, Persian Gulf Ports 
Port Swettenham, Penang 


m/s 
STAR ALCYONE 
Moji/Yawata July 20/21 
Y’hama July 22/24 
Shimizu July 24/24 
Nagoya July 25/26 
Osaka July 27/28 


obe July 28/31 


' 


to change without notice: 


EVERETT STEAMSHIP CORP. S/A 


General Agents | 


Vdd ddd ASA aAaAA 


origin to build that bridge be- 
yond Japan to Asia as a whole. 
I don't think we have even be- 
gun to use the great resource 
which our cultural and ances- 
tral ties make available.” 

He praised the organization 
for its part in furthering citi- 
zenship and promoting the wel- 
fare of Japanese-Americans, 
but urged members to become 
more active in politics. 

“Certainly the good citizen- 
ship of Japanese-Americans is 
proverbial,” he said. 

“Quietly industricus, appreci- 
ative of the value of educa- 
tion, courageous in the defense 
of their country, respectful of 
law, self-reliant, ‘“apanese- 
Americans have provided their 
country with an impressive 
model of good citizenship.” 


28th Repat Group 
Reaches Chongijin 


By The Associated Press 

Another 1,065 Koreans migrat- 
ing to North Korea from Japan 
repatriation 
program arrived in Chongjin 
yesterday morning aboard two 
Soviet vessels, Pyongyang Radio 
reported. 

It was the 28th group of Ko- 
rean migrants ferried across 
the Japan Sea by the Tobolsk 
and Krylion and brings the 
_total repatriated to 29,131 per- 


last Dec. 14, 

Pyongyang Radio said among 
the latest group were “some 20 
Japanese women who accom- 
panied their Korean husbands” 
to North Korea. 


such a big power. 


The broadcast said the repa- | 
triates were given “a rousing 
weicome at the wharf.” 


Ohno group, 


Crown Prince Akihito and Crown Princess Michiko wave 


back to residents of Aoyama and Akasaka areas who came to 
extend greetings and good wishes at the couple's new Togu 
Palace in Aoyama yesterday morning. 


Kawashima’s Efforts 


Continued From Page 1 
Sato will propose setting up a 
“coalition government” by five 
main current factions—those 
led by Kishi, Sato, Ohno, Ikeda 
and Ishii—and allocating the 
posts of Deputy Prime Minister 
and Vice Party President to fac- 
tions failing to win the presi- 
dency and Prime Ministership. 


This is certainly the best 
compromise plan that may be 
accepted by the three candi- 
dates. Even in this case, how- 
ever, the question of who should 
assume the presidency and 
Prime Ministership will remain 
a hard nut to crack. 


Even if the Ohno group re-| 


Ohno himself now holds the 
vice presidency. 

The biggest trouble is, how- 
ever, with the Ishii faction 
which enjovs a big numerical 


strength in the House of Coun- 
cillors. 


Ishii believes that if the elec- 
tion of new Prime Minister was 
held, he would come in second 
to Ikeda and a showdown would 
be held between the two. 


It is generally believed, how- 
ever, that if Ohno. or Ikeda won 


the present Prime Ministership 
race, chances would become 
slim for Ishii to come into 


power later. 
Meanwhile, opinion is gaining 


conciled itself to a plan to form | ground among political pundits 


a provisional government, 
solve the House of Represemnta- 
tives and then turn over the 
helm of state to the Ikeda fac- 
tion, the Ikeda group which is 
confident of winning the Prime 
Ministership election would not 
agree to it, 

If, then, the Ikeda Cabinet 
came into being, it cannot be 
expected that Ikeda would agree 
to come down from the saddle 
in only about a year or so be- 
cause the group now exercises 


The Ikeda Cabinet scheme 
will not gain the support of the 
either, because 


Sb eget aceecanpaman highs 


Ra WATERMAN LINE \ 


dis- | that 
| Kawashima and Sato to single 


te ond 


Regular Reliable Services 


Japan/New York, Boston, Philadelphia 
jJapan/Tampa, Mobile, New Orleans, 
Houston, Galveston 
Japan/Los Angeles, San Francisco 
japan/Korea, Okinawa, Formosa 


EVERETT STEAMSHIP CORP. S/A 


General Agents 
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RANGOON, CALCUTTA & CHITTAGONG 


from 


Wi 4 
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yee 
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Yhama Nagoya 
MS. “HALLVARD” 
5 July 6 July 
‘MS. “HALLDIS” 
13 Aug. 14 Aug. 


Via N. China, Shanghai, Hongkong, Singapore, 
Malacca, Port Swettenham & nied” 4 


ft Uncalis Calcutta & Chittagong 


EXPRESS SERVICE TO RANGOON ff 


Osaka Kobe Moji 
8 July 9 July 10 July 
16 Aug. 17 Aug. 18 Aug. 


Via Hongkong, Singapore, Malacca, 
Port Swettenham & Penang. 


Kobe Moji 


28 July 29 July 30 July 


21 July 22 July 


NORTH BORNEO 


Yhama Nagoya Osaka 
M.S. “HAI LER” 
25 July 26 July 
BANGKOK 
Via Hongkong 
Yhama Nagoya Osaka 
MS. “HAI MENG” 


Kobe Moji 
24 se 25 July 26 July 


Jesselton, Labuan, Kuching, Miri, Kudat, 
Sandakan & Tawau Via Hongkong 


Yhama Nagoya 
&MS. “HERMOD” 


il July 12 July 


Sarawak, 
Hongkong. 


North 


_ Norwegien vessels. 


Agents: : AALL 
Tel: TOK 


Kobe: 3-6621/5 
Nagoya: 23 
This 


8Proceeds Hong Kong only. 


All vessels accept cargo on through Bills of Lading for 
Borneo, etc. with transhipment at 


Excellent passenger accommodation in modern.” ‘ 


271-7162/9 (8th Floor, Maruzen Bidg., Nihonbashi) 

YOKOHAMA; 2-3991/2, 3794 (Rm. 604, ¥"hama Bidg., Kaigandori) 

Moji: 
~8836/7, « Osaka: 23-6667/8 

is schedule is subject to change with or without notice. 


Osaka Kobe Moji 


13 July 14 July 15 July 


& Co., LTD. 


3-4261/4 


despite the efforts by 
out a candidate through nego- 
tiations, the choice would have 
to be made by an election in 
the long run. 

This week will see which of 
the two formulas, negotiations 
or an election, will be followed. 

At any rate, it is expected 
that whichever formula was 
adopted, the next Cabinet will 
in no way be strong and steady. 


Fisheries Agency Chief 
Returns From London 
Fishery Agency Chief Ken- 
jiro Nishimura returned here 
at 12:50 p.m. yesterday by Air 
France from London. 
Nishimura attended the 12th 
annual meeting of the Interna- 


pons. 
One of them, 


Science 


low 


Japan-U.S. Security Treaty. 


A total of 110 professors and  guchi who commanded the 18th | 
their assistants are taking part 


in the letter campaign which! Lt. 


was launched Saturday in the) headed the 5th Infantry Divi-| 
hope of giving clear and ac. | 


curate 


try. . 


Yamanashi Opens 
OTSUKI, Yamanashi 


was opened vesterday, 
month later than usual. 


Yozo Sammaido, 
25, was badly beaten with clubs. 


Scientists Abroad 
To Get Info on Tiff. 


KYOTO—Professors at Kyoto | 
| University’s 
ment have sent letters to fel- 
scientists in various coun- 
tries to inform them of the re- 
cent events in apan concerning | 
the opposition against the new 


Depart- | 


information on the re- 
cent development in this coun- 


Ike- | 
bukuro drove to Shibuya around ) 


| 


of the Shibuya gang! = didn’t land directly on Aus- 


|who chased him off the penin- 


landing on the continent. 


Malaya Battles Refought » 


—On Tokyo Dining Table 


By United Press International 

A retired Australian general 
refought on paper the Battle of 
Malaya Friday night with the 
former Japanese Army officers 


in this 


to guard democracy 
area,” he said. 


Bennett, in a toast, declared 
that “peace in the western 
Pacific will be obtained only 
when Japan in the north and 
Australia in the south cooperate 
to achieve their common goal.” 


sula in the 
Pacific war. 
Scene of this battle—18 years 
later—was the main dining room 
of the Azabu Prince Hotel, To He also praised, as a soldier, 
kyo. the “chivalry and bushido 
The participants were retired | (spirit of the Japanese warrior) 
Lt. Gen. H. Gordon Bennett, 73,\ of the Japanese 25th Army.” 
who commanded the 8th Aus: | Hundreds of telegrams and 
tralian Division until its sur- letters from former members of 


early days of the 


of street stall | render at Singapore in 1942, and the Japanese 25th Army who 


| several high ranking officers of! couldn’t attend Friday night’s 
the Japanese 25th Army. | dinner were piled on a table 

“Z still do not understand why | "€@r the entrance to the —s 
| room. 

ralia,” Bennett said. “Why did In an exchange of gifts, Ben- 
ion not skip the New Guineas? | nett presented his Japanese 
We had no defenses against al hosts with individual unit's in- 
Japanese invasion then.” signia of the 8th Australian 

“I guess we missed a one in | Division. They gave Bennett a* 
a million chance,” retorted for-|‘YPical Japanese paper fan. 
mer Col. Masanobu Tsuji, now; On it they inscribed in Japa- 
a member of the Japanese Diet’s nese characters: 
House of Councillors (Upper! “We, representing the officers 
House). “But we lacked ships.!and men of 25th Army, pay 
The allied navies did such a re-| tripute to the gallant Australian 
markable job in destroying our) Expeditionary Force in Singa- 
navy we couldn't do a thing. - | pore. May God bless those who 
 esiemme Sy Sa tied ~ Pgs the | died fighting in the battle.” 

idway an 
Fie pp LO soning Bennett and his wife arrived 


we didn’t even seriously con- h } on ‘ 
sider an Australian invasion,” sent ny y moe a visit to Japan 
he said. He added that if the|)\°, break down any barriers 


that might have existed as a re- 
sult of the war.” 


He said last week that the 
war is over now and I think 
it is right that people who live 


Japanese had won the Battle of 
Midway, they might have tried} 

Bennett exchanged toasts with | “ 
former “Lt. Gen. Renya Muta- 


so clipse together as we do in 
Infantry Division and former the western Pacific should come 
Gen. Takuro Matsui, who/| togegher more closely.” 


sion. | 
Gen. Kazuji Sugita, chief of | 
staff of the postwar Japan| ‘Air Force Civilian 


' 


’ 


_ ner, 

Ayu Fishing Season. Matagucni 
Prefec- | 
ture (Kyodo)—The ayu fishing| he said he had learned the | 
season in Yamanashi Prefecture | Communist 
one | ponsible for touching off the 


The Katsura River where one | 


million fish had been released 
was crowded with anglers from 


Tokyo and Yokohama areas. 


Inspection Team 
Back From Sitka 


An inspection team of 258 
persons headed by Tadao 
Sasayama, president of the 
Alaska Pulp Co., returned to 
Tokyo vesterday afternoon 
from Sitka, Alaska, where 
they had attended opening 
ceremonies of the com- 
pany'’s plant there. 


At an airport press con- 
ference, Sasayama said that 
the Sitka plant would have 
an annual production of 
140,000 tons of pulp, 30,000 


AUSTRALIAN /EASTERN SHIPPING CONFERENCE 


Notice to Contractors 


December, 1960. 


4th July, 1960. 


Further to our Notice of 24th June, we would 
also advise Contractors that an additional Special 
Temporary Rate of 162/— Aust. W/M (Group 3, 
Contract) has been set up to cover shipments of 
Tariff Items Nos. 1240, 2040, 2200, 2240, 2270, 
2300, 2320, 2350, 2381, 
Japan Main Ports to New Zealand Main Ports. 


The same concessions regarding Heavy Lift and 
Long Length Charges as applicable to shipments to 
Australian Main Ports, which were detailed in our 
Press Notice of 7th June 1960, also apply. 


Both the Special Temporary Rates and the 
concessions regarding Heavy Lift and Long Length 
Charges are only effective up to and including 3|st 


2510 and 2730 from. 


retaries, 


Sec 
Australian, Eastern Shipping Conference, 
Yokoh 


| 


| the peaceful order in Asia,” 
_ Said. 


Ground Self-Defense Forces, and 
10 other former officers al Gen. 
Hobun Yamashita’s 25th Army | 
also attended the oe din-| 
During exchange of toasts, | 
provided the only 
political note of the party when 


Presumed Drowned 


By The Associated Press 
An American Air. Force civil- 
ian was reported missing and 
presumed drowned in a _ boat- 
ing accident Saturday while 
fishing on scenic Lake Chuzen- 
ji near Nikko, 


A U.S. Air Force spokesman 
said John H. Hedlundh of 
Tachikawa Air Force Base with 
_two other American compan- 

“I Jearned very recently that) OmS and a Japanese were 200 
Red China admitted it had pull-, Y8™¢s from shore in 350-foot 
ed the first trigger disturbing |deep water when their motor- 

he t capsized. 

| All were able to swim ashore 

“If you had been aware of | except Hediundh who was vaca- 
this dangerous intrigue of in-|tioning with his family at 
ternational communism, we} Hoshima near Nikko at the time 


would not have had to fight the | of the accident, the air force 
unfortunate war between us,” | said. 


Mutaguchi declared. Nikko police said the accident 
“Today the (Communist Chi-| occurred about 7:40 p.m. Search 
nese) evil intrigue again) by police boats and tourist ships 
failed to discover the missing 

American. 


Chinese were res- 


Sino-Japanese war. 

It has been widely 
in Japan that Mutaguchi had 
created an “incident” that led to’ 
hostilities on the China main- 
land. 


believed 


threatens peace in the Pacific. | 
I am convinced that Japan and 


| tional Whaling Committee more than expected, due to 
which was in session from June the favorable location of 
20 to 24, the plant. | 


- * + ££ ee *- - * - 


"MS. HIKAWA MARU 
Direct to 
$= SEATTLE & VANCOUVER 


Regular Passenger Service 


Passeng er 


Now serving European Food in 3rd cless B 


— Passage Fare — 


Pe ans al Whama/ Y’hama/ Honolulu/ Local Fare 
Class 8’tle..Vanc. Honolulu Vane, (Y¥"hama-Kobe) 
Camen. cccceoe $425 $140 ¥7 000 
& ThirdA...... 6 300 240 . 105 3.000 
® ThirdB...... 127 280 225 90 2,500 


EASTBOUND (Outward) 


Kobe Y‘hama Honolalu Seattle Vancouver 
Sail Sall Arrive Arrive Arrive 
Voy. 59 July 2% July 26 — Aug. 9 Aug. 7 

- Voy. 60 -_— Aug. 27 -—— Sept. 8 Sept. 10 
. WESTBOUND (Inward) 
V’couver Seattle Y’hama Y’hama Kobe 
Ss Sail Arrive Sail Arrive 
& Voy. 58 June 30 gj§July 2 duly 16 *July 17 duly 
» Voy. 59 Aug. 8 Aug. 10 Aug. _—_ — 
» Voy. 6 Sept. 18 Sept. 17 Oct. 1 Oct. 2 Oct. 3 
. *Local section—tentative schedule, subject to change. 


Yokohama: 
Osaka: 


( 2) 0531/9, 3302 
(25) 4652, 2396/7 


For reservations, call our Travel Agents or 


N.WYK.LINE, 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


TOKYO HEBAD OFFICE: Tel. "(281) S476, 3621, S721, S731 


Per . 


pes wu — 


Nagoya: 
Kobe: 


(23) 
(3) 


1171/4, 7721/4 
0301/8, 0601/7 
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IsBRANDTSEN 


cE SAN FRANCISCO 
ts Oakland — Stockton 


PUERTO RICO 
NEW YORK 
Norfolk — Baltimore — Philadelphia 


SS FLYING FISH 


Kobe Nagoya Shimizu Yokohama 
July 9/11 ‘July 12/12 July 13/13 July 13/15 
San Francisco July 27, Puerto Rico Aug. 18 
New York Aug. 24 


SS FLYING ENDEAVOR 


Kobe Nagoya Shimizu Yokohama. 
July 26/28 July 29/29 July 30/30 Jul.30/Aug.1 
San Francisco Aug. 13, Puerto Rico Sept. 2 
New York Sept. 8 


Subject to change without notice. 


Arrival: 


Arrival: 


FORTNICHTLY INDEPENDENT 


AGENTS: 


NISSIN UNYU SOKO K.K. 


Tokyo: Tel. 201-7866/8 Osaka: Tel. 26-5871/2, 3971/9 
Y’hama: Tel. 8-2241, 2766, 2771 Nagoya: Tel. 6-1601/5, 1608 
Kobe: Tel. 3-1966/7 Shimizu: Tel. 2-2113/5 

ow 


HAMBURG-AMERIKA LINIE 
NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD 


—JOINT SERVICE— 
*M/S BAYERNSTEIN 


(D/W 10,000) 
Kobe Y’hama 
Discharging ..cscccsccesee July 5/ 7 July 8/11 
(Express Service) 
Shimizu Nagoya VY’hama Kobe 


Loading July 12/12 July 13/13 July 14/15 July 16/18 


M/S HAMBURG 


(D/W 10,000) 
Y"hama Nagoya Kobe 
July 13/14 July” 13/15 July 16/17 


Calling at: 
North China, Hongkong, Singapore, Penang, Port Said, 
Genoa, Marseilles, Antwerp, Rotterdam, Bremen, Hamburg. 
*Omits North China 
Accepting Cargo for all Mediterranean and Biack Sea Ports 
Through Cargo for Scandinavian and West African Ports, and on 
optional Bills of Lading for United Kingdom with transhipment 
at North Continental Ports. 


Rotation & eventual serving of additional ports dependent on 
cargo offerings and vessel’s operational requirements. 
Shipments subject te carrier’s Bs/L. 


GENERAL AGCLENTSs 


THE HONG KONG AND EASTERN SHIPPING 
CO., LTD. | 
94.2101/4 


23.8836, 6450 
2-1512 6528 


TOKYO: 281.4731 ‘s 
Yow 


OHAMA: 8.2626/7 
KOBE: 2.1607, 7077, 7480 SHIMIZU, 


Australia must be firmly united+ © 
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Art, East and West 


Spell of Noriko 


By ELISE GRILLI 


Paintings by Noriko Yamamoto. 
Exhibition at the Minami Gallery, 
Nihonbashi-Tori, 3 chome (behind 
Takashimaya Store and 2 blocks 
south). Through July 7. 


Om mee 


Paintings by Noriko Yama 
moto were included in a apecial 
exhibition at the Inetitute of 
Contemporary Arte In Boston 
in 1958, when that museum had 
mathered the work of seven 
Japanese painters who were 
then active In the United 
States. In a Very probing and 
intelligent catalogue the diree 
tor tries to analyee the apecial 
quality—-for want of a better 
word it wae designated as “Nip 
~onlem”—whieh the Americans 
elt imbedded in paintings by 
certain Japanese modernists 
who were, en the surface, en 
tirely abstract and completely 
in the current of Western art. 
‘The whole Japanese tradition 
was examined for those traces 
which subtiy distinguished the 
stvie of these painters and 
which added a hidden flavoring 
from the East to the complex 
amaigam of modern art, 


In California 
In Miss Yamamoto’s one-man 


show at the Minami Gallery it 
will be even more difficult to 
distill this special ingredient 


which individualizes this work 
by a young Japanese woman 
who, for almost 10 years, has 
lived and worked in California. 
These were her apprentice 
years, during which she studied 
with Richard Diebenkorn, Sa- 
buro Hasegawa, and the Italian 
painter, Afro. Here in Tokyo, 
without the American stream 
for comparison, her work ap- 
pears more Western than ever. 
Just as, according to her own 
confession, she feels more Japa- 
nese than ever as soon as she 
leaves Japan. 

These paradoxes need not 
concern the viewer of this art 
while he stands in front of the 
paintings. In any case, the 
work speaks its own direct col- 
or-language and will not permit 
analytical ruminations until 
one has left its direct spell. 
There is a strong compulsion 
that pulls one into this work, 
to tread through its mazes, to 
submit to the bursts of brilliant 
color afid the alternating cool- 
ing touches of soft white or 
mysterious black. 


Direct Transmission 

The shifting rhythms are too 
complicated to allow a halt for 
thoughtful resistance to their 
throb. A choreography of color 
insists on its own direct emo- 
tional transmission, without 
any ulterior thoughts beyond a 
web of fantasy spun by one’s 
own imagination. 

Such direct transmission in 
purely pictorial terms is pre 
cisely the effect coveted by 
this painter and by others of 
similar orientation. Not only 
is the observer supposed to res- 
pond directly in the key set for 
him, but the painter proceeds 
from the very start toward this 
goal of immediacy without 
ramifications into shapes or 
ideas outside the here-and-now 
of these colors, these rhythms, 
within the area of this canvas. 

It is not by coincidence that 
I have here used the phrase 
“direct transmission,” borrowed 
from Zen ideology. The young 
painter admits that, at least at 
the start of each work, she 
proceeds with the Zen tech- 
nique of “emptying the mind,” 
of preparing herself by trying 
to establish a mental clarity 
and physical calm, of wiping 
away previous images and pre- 
conceptions so that each new 
painting may be born innocent 
and unforced. 

Like a Matrix 

This does not by any means 
imply creation out of a vacu- 
um—an impossibility in paint- 
ing as much as in the birth of 
a child—but it does indicate 
that the incipient work is not 
pressed into the mold of an 
idea or a design which existed 
previously in the artist’s mind. 
Such procedure is, of course, 
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Abstract painting 


thoroughbred, especially one as 
complex as the breed of artist, 
we cannot as readily separate 
these elements, and we wonder 
how much a Western training 
may transform an Oriental heri- 
tage. 
Heritage Emerges 

That Oriental heritage, with 
all its hidden, myriad ramifica- 
tions, emerges all the more 
clearly when a Japanese artist 
goes abroad. I have heard the 
same statement from Miss 
Yamamoto and from Mr. Do 
moto. In fact, if there is no- 
ticeable resemblance between 
the works of these two artists 
seen in this same gallery about 
one month apart, the similarity 
is the result of parallel paths 


Yamamoto’s Work 


by Noriko Yamamoto whose 
being held at the Minami Gallery until July 7. 


\ 


Diagnosis in 
x a a PHILADELPHIA, Pa, (Kyodo- 
. Reuter)—An electronic medical 
brain, Which diagnoses discases 
| within 30 seconds, after it “re 
|ceives” a patient's «ymptoma, 
jhas been shown here by a re 
search scientist who apent six 
years developing it as a hobby. 

The machine, emaller than 
an office desk and weighing lee 
| than a ton, le the prototype of 


é. 


ie 


s 


a model which Dr, Guatayv J, 

Martin hopes eventually wii! be 

= (able to diagnose more than 
» 1,500 diseases known to man, 

At present, it oan senewer 

questions only about ai- 


ments of the gastro-onterclogb 
coal svyetem., 


| Known a8 @ dlaghostie eon 


puter, the machine gives af 
insigh® into the future of 
, medicine. 


It is capable of handling 100 
\symptoma, which are punched 


Students Feted 
At Fulbright Tea 


More than 4) Japanese Ful 
‘bright students and research 
scholars Were guests at a tea at 
ithe «american Club on Monday 
|Their hostesses were meribers 
of the Women's Group at the 
\Club Also on hand to welcome 
‘them and to explain about stu 
leading to a similar goal. There) dent life in America were R. 
are also ample differences of | J, Boylan, chairman of the 
personal tempo and vision to! Fulbright Commission, and Mra. 
jet each artist emerge a8 aM Boylan: Prof. Donald Bart 
individualist, but it is clear/jett, cultural attache of the 
that to the viewers in Boston American Embaasv and a cot 
there must be a distinct family mission member: ‘and Join rR 
em ma in the artists of | Barnett Japanese program of. 
“Nipponism.” | . ‘ommi 

To sum up the details of this | oo ee . 
hereditary resemblance would) | the tea the students, all 
require a book. To foretell the o¢ whom will leave for colleges 
future course of these trends / ang universities in the United 
would prove equally lengthy.\ states at the end of August 
Before these generalizations | }.4 ~  @pportunity to ask 


must come the sharp scrutiny! questi..e about all facets of 


of each artist as a separate be-| 
. |American life. Some 10 Ful- 
ing. Miss Yamamoto's work of- bright returnees. Japanese 


fers plentiful meat for close ‘ 
. men and women who have a)- 
observation and direct experi-|-.sqy studied in American 


. ; 
— universities under the same pro- 


# “an 
exhibition is 


gram, assisted their hostesses in 


eh replying to the inquiries. Mrs. 
a i Oo _ Howard Larson served as mod-| 


- 


erator of the formal question 


Monday, July 4 
FEN TOKYO (810 Kes.) 
NEWS: Every hour on the hour, 
6:05 am-—Rise & Shine, 7:10— 


and 

Show, 8.05—Take 25, 8:30—Don 
McNeill's Breakfast Club, 9:06— 
Garry Moore, 9:30—Arthur God- 
frey. 9$:55—Les Paul and Mary 
Ford, 10:06—Turn Back the 
Clock, 10:30—-You Name It, We 
Play It. 11:056—Morning Melodies. 
11:15—Music by Rex Koury, 11.30 
~— Country Capers. 


——— 
ae £ 


Kila dis ee ee ae -” * 2 ee 
SONY TOURIST SERVICE 
__ Tel: 591-8471/3 


12:15 p.m.—Dise ‘n Data, 1:05— 
Strike Up the Band, 1:15—The 
New Yorkers, 1:30 — Network 
Time, 2:05—Cleveland Symphony, 
3:05—Major League Baseball. 

5:15—Journey Into Melody, 5:30—~ 
Man About Town, 6:15—Weather< 


by Candle 


ury of Music, 8:°05—Have Gun, 
Will Travel, 8:30—Cover Story. 


$:10—Armed Forces Digest, 9:15— 
Bobby Hammack, 9%:30—Johnny 
Dollar, 10:05—Air Express, 10:30— 
Classical Album, 11:05—Jazz Con-« 
cert, 11:30—Man With a Band. 


and answer session. 
The Fulbright teas are a re 
gular feature of the Women's 


Tuesday, July 5 


Sleeps, 3:05—Music for Everyone. | 
4: 0—Dawn Patrol, 5:05—Five 
five, 5:15—Barnyard Jamboree, 


Chairman of Monday's tea 
was Mrs. Eric E. Ericsson. 
Serving as hostesses were the 
JAPANESE STATIONS gy ae al — 
JOAK (590 Kes.) JOAB (690 Kes.) porg- Williar #s : n. Jr. 
JOKR (950 Kes.) JOQR (1,130 Kes.) | > eoagee g 


JOZ, JOZ2, JOZ3, (3,925, 6,053 & ard 
9,595 Kes.) JOLF (1,310 Kes.) JornF Flanagan; Andy Fowler: 


(1,480 Kes.) fears F. Henderson and John 
Howse. Aliso the Mescdames 

A.M. RAM 
POPE. B+ ~~ Deum & Harold Leverenz; R. M. Lury; 


Jubilate (Handel), Jones Singers|S. M. Livingstone; Richard W. 
& Chorus. (AB)* Rabinowitz; 
8:05-8:29—-Excerpts from Die Mel-| Wallace and D. J. Yomine. 
stersinger (Wagner). (AK).* 8:30- 


Electronic Brain Makes © 


7 ’ ' 
Animal Talk ; ; mercer ae 
30 Seconds Peete inte What 8 Going Gn This Week 


out on a small card. The card 
is inserted into the machine and 


By ALAN ZAHN, V.M.D. 
I have chosen this disease to 


30 seconds later, the diagnosis 
appears. Press another but) 
ton and alternate diagnoses | 


—_. 
hen all the symptoms point 
to a specific disease, the com 
yuter “telle” the doctor that it 
ts #0 to 100 per cent accurate. 
When other diseases are indi 
cated, the machine lowers its 
own accuracy—and “tells” the 
doctor #0. 

Dr. Martin, who is associated 


Write about today because it is 
one which is rare in its ap- 
peaFance in Western countries 
but, comparatively common in 
Asiatic areas where dogs are al- 
lowed to roam freely and to 
reproduce at will. It is also 


July 5 

HMARUKO TAKAHASHI, 
Partita No. 2 (Bach): Sonata in A (Beethoven); Chopin selections} 
— on a Theme of Handel (Brahms), 

y 

“CARMEN” (Bizet) by Fujiwara Opera Co. ABC Orchestra, conduc- 


tor, Manfred Gurlitt. Kyoritsu Hall, 6:30 pm. Arrigo Pola, Yasuko 
Anzai, others. 


TOKYO PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA. Conductor, Kasei Yamada, 
Mahier 100th birth anniversary program. HMibiya Hall, 6:30 p.m. Soleists: 


Interesting from an owner's 
point of view since it is the 
only type of true venereal dis 
ease which is recognized in the 
canine family. 


It affects females more com- 


with the William H. Rorer 
Pharmaceutical Co. 

the Sindoni 

built the 


William Kleinberg and Charlies 


Hrannick, of Princeton Science | 


Aseoclates, 

“If adequate information is 
presented, the computer will 
provide the diagnosis with 100 
per cent accuracy,” Dr. Martin 


sald “If inadequate infor. 
| mation le provided, the machine 
will offer a listing of alternative 


diseases, thus causing the physt- 
flan to seek additional data be 
fore making @ decision. 

“It usually takes five or six 
symptoms to nall down 


‘disease. In this machine, It is 
ithe interrelationship of the 
laymptorms, rather than the 
symptoma 

count.” 


Dr. Martin sald that he con- 
sulted the gigantic Princeton 


computer, known as “The 
Maniac,” “before he went to 
work on his machine. The 


larwe machine told him that the 
little machine would work. He 
took information from 12 
medical text-books, then con- 
sulted specialists. From these 


of symptoms and diseases. Six 
|}years and £14,000 later, the 
| prototype was finished. 


| The only thing that the ma- 
' chine will not do, Dr. 
|Martin said, is to diagnose men- 
ital illness. That is 
‘jective and not 
|enough for computers. 
Dr. Martin believes that some 
day the United States will have 
/machines similar to those which 
he saw in the Soviet Union 
when he lectured at Moscow 
University. 
person inserts a sample of 
blood and urine into a machine, 
puts in a coin, and a minute 
later, receives a report, together 
with an opinion as to whether 
he should see his doctor. 
“Tnese things, as well as the 
|diagnostic computer, could be 
‘located In the medical centers 
‘of the nation and be used as 
,an aid to physicians who come 
lacross tough cases,” “There 
‘can be little question. but 
that such devices can be 
constructed in the Very near 
future and that they will go 


functional 


N. Root; John C.jfar toward providing confifma- 


tion of all diagnoses.” 


9:00—Piano Sonata in C (Mozart), 
Three Pieces (Schumann), Yoshie 
Kora (piano). (AB) 
11:30-12:00—Popular Music. (RF)* 
PM. PROGRAM 


Television 


12:30-1:060—Tango Album. {AK).* 
12 :30-1:00—Songs of Foster. (RF)* 


Today’s TV Choice 


1:05-2:00—Popular Music (RF).* | 49-45.192-: p.m—Music Time: 
1:05-2:00—Music of Mahler. (KR)* with Hideo Shiraki Quintet, 
kovich), Nat'l Sym. Orch.: Car- eras ey d 
men Fantasy (Sarasate), South- (ch. 10) 
west Germany Radio Sym. Orch./| 7.:99.4:00—U.S. Movie: “Chey- 
ae 2:08-3:00—Popular Music.) ‘enne” (dubbed in Japanese) 


(ch. 6) 


7:00-8:00—U.S. Movie: “Bonanza” 
(dubbed in Japanese) (color) 
(new film) (ch. 4) 

9:15-9:45—British Movie: “Man- 
tovani” (in English) (ch. 10) 


3:00-3:30—Popular Music. (AB).* 
3:05-4:00—Music of Mahler, Phil. 
Orch. (RF).* 3:30-4:00—Piano Trio 
in D (Beethoven) Fuchs (violin), 
Istomin (piano), Casals (cello). 
(AB)* 

4:30-5:00—Popular Music. (RF)* 

€ :00-6 :05—-English News, David 
Friend. (AB). 6:15-6:30—Stereo 
Time: Damnation of Faust (Ber- 
lioz), Boston Pops Orch. (QR, LF)* 

7 05-9 :00—Popular Jazz. (RF)* 

$:00-8:30—Popular Music. (QR)® 

9:10-9:40—Popular Music. (KR)* 

10:30-11:00—Cello Music, Michlen 
(cello). (KR) 

11:10-12:00—Popular Music & Jazz. 
(RF).* 11:45-12:15—Popular Music. 
(KR)* 

AFTER MIDNIGHT 
12:00-12:30—Popular Music. (RF).* 


televised sports events 


(Ch. 1) NHK (JOAK-TV) 


700 am—News, 7:15 — Overseas 
News 

11:15—TV for Schools 

12:00 p.m.—News, 12:40—Cooking, 
12: as Report 


3:00—Sumo (9th day) 
5:40—Movie Short, 5:50—News and 
Cartoon Movie 


The Lyons Den 


By LEONARD LYONS 


not limited to Zen adepts and/ EPS 


is also practiced by some mod- 
ern artists of the “abstract ex- 
pressionism” and “informal” 
groups. The Japanese painter 
simply turns to a discipline fa- 
miliar to her and moves along 
a path that is organically pre 
pared for her. 
Furthermore, it must be 
stressed that this start “in emp- 
tiness” comes as the last mo- 
ment of an endless chain in the 
past. At that new starting 
point for each work, the artist 
is present as a matrix contain- 
ing his own past and also the 
whole tradition of his ancestry. 
If I may be permitted to shift 
the analogy to the start of a 
horse race, each thoroughbred 
animal at the start has only 
one single goal, but within him 
lie all the potentials of hered- 
ity, breeding, grooming, and 
training. Within a human 


DRAMA NOTE: Vivien Leigh 
the other day revealed this in- 
cident about the Australian tour 
she made with Laurence Olivier: 
They were invited to a glass 
factory whose workers would 
be entertained by an itinerant 
troupe during the lunch hour. 
The troupe’s young leading 
man had adapted Moliere’s 
works into a one-hour show. 
Olivier was reluctant to spend 
a lunch hour in a glass factory 
watching an unknown Australl- 
an actor do Moliere. | 


Miss Leigh persuaded him to 
go. They were quite impressed 
with the young actor, Peter 
Finch, signed him and brought 
him to London. 


+ ~ star of the new movie, 
“Trials of Oscar Wilde.” 


Period: 
¥2,200, ¥2,600 & ¥3,000 with 


Kawana 


SPECIAL SUMMER RATES 


Fashionable & Delightful Summer Resort 
Ist July to 31st August 


(Except all 3rd floor rooms & Japanese style rooms) 
¥1,200 for Golfing per day (¥1,800 for visitor) | 


Two Golf Courses, Swimming Pools & Other recreational Facilities 
Only 2 hrs. troin ride from Tokyo 


Hotel 


dinner and breakfast 


Tokyo Servite 
Cenfzgr. Te): 


5b! o769 


————— 


1 Music & Jazz: Eddie Haywood, 


Finch now is |. 


12:15-1:15—English Hour: Popular | &:80—News, 6:10—Drama 
others. (KR).* 12:30-1:00—Jazz. 
(RF)* 12:40-1:30—Piano Sonatas 
No. 1 in F Min. & No. 2 in A 
(Beethoven), Kempff (piano). 
(QR)* 
NHK-FM (87.3 MC) 
7:05-9:00 p.m.—Mahler Album: Das 
Lied von der Erde, Chicago sym. 
Orch.: Symphony No. 5 in C sharp 


8:00—Popular Songs, 8: 
“Yamaga Arukara”™ 

9:°00—Drama “Muryo Ongakukai,” 
9:30—Kingoro Show 

10 :00—News, 10:20—Overseas News 


Min.: Livt. 2nd, London Sym.| .- (Ch. 3) NHK (JOAB-TV) 
Orch.: ete.* 2:30 p.m—Movie “Danger Is My 
* Records Business” 
7:00—Soroban (abacus) Class, 7:30 
, _ —Teach Me English 
“first ox 8 :00—Biochemistry, 8:30—Our 
' Countries 


“Explosion proof 
Lighting and 
Wiring Equipment’ 


9:30—High School Geometry 
10:00—High School Physics, 10:30— 
Study of German 


(Ch. 4) NTV (JOAX-TV) 
7:00 am.—News, 7:30—Topics, 7:45 
—News 
9:00—Cooking School 
12:00 p.m.—News, 12:15—Children's 
Hour, 12:45—-Women’s News 
1:00—Cooking, 1:30—Popular Songs 
3:30—Sumo (9th day) 
5:50—News, 6:15—Movie “Mickey 
All schedules on this page are 
subject to change without notice 


Supplier to U.S. 
Security Forces. 


Member of the Inter- 
national Association 


Established in 1905 
ITO DENKI CO., LTD. 

16, Shiba Shikoku-machi, 
Minato-ku, Tokyo (451) 4191/4 


See calendar on sports page for 


Mouse Club.” 6:45—News 

Flash, 6:55—Int'l News 
7:00—Movie “Bonanza” 
8:00—Drama “Dokuganryu Sanjo,” 


findings, he developed a system | 


monly than males of the spec- 


) is not. 


| 


and with|cies and is transmitted by sex- | 
Foundation,| ual intercourse between an in- | unusual ritual conducted at Kimpusen-ji Temple of Yoshino in Nara 
machine with Drs.| fected individual and one who | Prefecture. 


Kyoko Ito, sop.; Shigeko Sasaki, mezzo-sopv.: Teruhiko Ishii, ten.; Takuya 
Miyahara, barit. Program: From “Songs of the Wayfarer; Symphony 
ro . From “Youth's Magic Horn:” From “Seven Last " 
y 
YOKO IKEDA, piano. Kudan Hall, 6:30 pm. Prelude and Fugue 
in B (Bach); Variations (Schumann); Chopin selections. 


™ 
Customs 
July 7 . 
FROG-JUMP RITUAL of Zao-do Hall, Yoshino: This is a rather 
A youth chosen from the town of Yoshino is dressed in «a 


costume to impersonate a huge frog, and then is carried by other young 
men to the Zao-do Hall of the temple, arriving there late in the after- 


Other names are transplanta-| noon. The “frog” leaps around the yard before the hall, while priests 


ble or contagious or venereal conduct various services, after which the “frog” becomes “human” 


sarcoma or lymphosa 
gronuioma. 


| It occurs on the externa! 
genital organs 


reoma or | 4gain. 


This rite is a reenactment of the legend about a man who scoffed 
at the teachings and ascetic practices of the priests, whereupon he was 
suddenly picked up by a huge hawk and carried off to its serie. The 


primarily such | man repented, and a sympathetic abbot cast a spell so that the man was 


the mucous membrance or | changed into a frog and enabled to escape from the aerie to the tempie. 


\inner linirig of the sheath and 
| the external tissue of the penis 
'in the male while in the female 
it occurs on the mucous mem- 
| extending 
| cervix. 


| It is a benign type of tumor 
| which does not spread to other 


forward to 


icasionally to the lymph giands 
in the regional area of the gen- 
, ital organs. 


tiple 


Wart or 
above and can vary 


size or larger. 
They usually do not 


its location, 
Vital function 


brane of the vagina sometimies the 


There, the temple priests assembled and conducted services for his 
| sake, whereupon the man regained his form as a human being. 
TANABATA FESTIVAL or Star Festiva! fails on July 7 of the lunar 
calendar, but Tokyo and vicinity generally observe the festival on soler 
July 7. The festival is based on an old Chinese legend which says that 
star Altair and his loved one Vega, on opposite sides of the Milky 


the | Way, are allowed to meet each other only on this one night. Bamboo 


| branches decorated with paper festoons and balis are set up before the 
| doorways by children. Nowadays the practice has been taken up by 
| shopkeepers, so that shopping streets are often elaborately decorated 
with arching festooned branches. 


themselves, which parts of the body except oc-/ july 9-19 


ASAKUSA HOZUKI MARKET: During the Shiman-Rokusen-Nichi 
(46,000 day service) special festival days of Senso-ji Temple of Asakusa 
(better known as Asakusa Kannon Temple), rites are condycted con- 
tinually within the main hall, and charms against lightning are sold. A 


They initially appear as mul- | famous side attraction conducted in conjunction with the services is the 
caulifiowerlike |nozuki (ground-cherry or biadder-heart) market held in the temple 
growths in the areas described | grounds, at which branches of the small green pod and the bright-orange 
in sige | pod varieties of hozuki are sold to be taken home as souvenirs. 

from shot size up to walnut | July 10 


MIVYAJIMA MUSIC FESTIVAL (Kangen-sai): On lunar June 17 
| which falls on July 10 this year, one of Miyajima’s major festivals is 


ef) conducted from 4 in the afternoon. Three new roofed and curtaimned 
danger the life of the animal | boats containing portabie altars of Itsukushima Shrine proceed from the 
unless the growth, because of | shrine passing under the famed Itsukushima “torii” that stands in the 
interferes with a | *4- 

(no closing over | 
the urinary outlet thus not per-| 


Music of ancient “gagaku"™ instruments is performed from the boats, 
which are then towed out across the bay to two other sister shrines, 
playing music all the way. Gayly decorated worshipers and tourists 
boats dot the bay to follow the procession of the sacred music boats, 


mitting the animal to urinate).| making the bay a sea of twinkling lights. 


These tumors are very brittie | 


‘and frequently ulcerate, bleed | the powerful 12th century general Taira-no Kiyomori to the shrine long 
too sub-| 


and become infected. 
Attention to the condition Is 


‘usually caused by the owner | actually two festivals rolled into one. 


The rite is said to be patterned after the extravagant pilgrimage of 


| ago. 

| July 10-11 

SHIOGAMA HARBOR FESTIVAL (Miyagi Prefecture): This is now 
The first is the festival of Shio- 


noticing a seepage of biood | gama Shrine falling on July 10. Water taken from the sea at full tide 


from the sheath or vagina. 


| Treatment is usually surgical 
‘or by X-ray treatment although 
‘pear spontaneously 
any treatment. 


Prevention lies in not allow- 
ing your dog to run free and 
,to have the male or female 
}examined by your veterinarian 
| prior to breeding. 

Dr. Zahn will answer all in- 
_quiries concerning the care of 
| your pets if the question is ac- 
/companied by a self-addressed 
‘envelope and mailed to Dr. A. 
‘Zahn, 197, 2chome, Makado, 
| Naka-ku Yokohama. 


Sereen 


GRANT HEIGHTS: Comanche Sta- 
tion (Randoiph Scott, Nancy 


Gates). 
The Big 


SOUTH CAMP DRAKE: 
Fisherman (Howard Kell, Susan 
Kohner). ; 


TACHIKAWA WEST: Toby Tyler 


(Kevin Corcoran, Henry Calvin). 


There, he said, a|/Tarely the tumors will disap- | 


on this day is taken to the shrine to replace the previous years water 
| in the sacred urn there said to be the urn used by the deity of the shrine 
| in teaching the peasants the art of salt making. Rites are conducted; 
and there is a show of Yabusame (horseback archery). 

On July 11, after rites, the shrine’s huge portable mikoshi palanquin 


without | is carried by some 150 young stalwarts down the stone stairs to the bay 


|} and embarked on a special vessel in phoenix-bird design decorated with 
/banners. This vessel accompanied by scores of smalier boats manned 
| by fishermen and carrying worshipers and musicians, sails on a five- 
| hour tour of scenic island-dotted Matsushima Bay, which is known as 
one of “Japan's Scenic Three” together with Miyajima and Seto Inland 


Sea. 
Exhibitions (art, others) 


At Department Stores 

DAIMARU (Tokyo Station, Yaesuguchi): Exhibit of Iwata glassware, 
4th fi. until July 6. 

MATSUYA (Ginza): Paintings by Ryohei Koiso, 6th fi. until July 6. 

MATSUZAKAYA (Ueno): Photos of Mountains by Kosaku Uchida, 
Keisuke Miki, Masakatsu Koai and Kenji Fukuhara, 5th fi. July 4-10, 

MITSUKOSHI (Nihonbashi): Modern oil paintings, 6th f.; Glass- 
ware by Sachiko Higashiyama, 7th fi.; Sate-ware, 7th fi.: all July 5-10, 

SHIROKIYA (Nihonbashi): Japanese style paintings by Tatsuo 
Takayama, Shingo Takayama, Hideo Nishiyama and other members of 
Shirogiri-kai, 5th fi. July 4-11. 

TAKASHIMAYA (Nihonbashi): Potteries by Buichi Kawal, 6th fi. 
Until July 4; Also potteries by Toshu Teraike, 6th fi. July 5-11. 


Other Galleries 
BRIDGESTONE GALLERY (Kyobashi): Paintings by Corot, Manet, 
ancient sculptur 


plano debut. Toshi Center Hall, 6:30 pm. 


Cezanne, Monet, etc.; Also nt es and potteries (closed Mon- 
| days). 
BUNGE! SHINJU GALLERY (Ginza): Oils by Kanji Fukuda and 


Masahiro Ota, July 4-9; Also oils by Ryoetsu Kondo, July 4-9. 
CHUO KORON GALLERY (Kyobashi): Japanese style paintings by 


8-20—Movie “Father Knows | WASHINGTON HEIGHTS: Our Seiko-kai, July 4-9. 

Best” are itis ’ Man in Havana (Alec Guinness, | CHUO KORON GALLERY (2nd. fi. a Bidg.): Japanese 
9:00—Today’s Events, 9:10—Sports, Maureen O'Hara). style paintings by members of Suigo-kai, July 4-9. 

9:15—Pro Boxing GINZA SHOCHIKU: Big House CHUO GALLERY (2nd fi. Kikusui Bidg, Ginza): Japanese style 
10:00—Drama “Fufu Hyakkei,” 10:30, U.S.A. 11:50, 1:50, 3:50, 5:50, 7:50, | paintings by Meiso-kai, July 4-9. 


—Drama 
11:00—Telenews (in English) 


(Ch. 6) KRT (JOKR-TV) 


710 am.—Sports Flash, 7:50— 
Overseas News 

8.10—Sports Flash, 8:35—Cartoon 
Movie . 

11:40—Topics of World 

12:00 p.m.—News, 12:15—Hideo Mu- 
rata Show, 12:45—Women's 
News 

1:00+Fashion Weekly, 1:15—Cook- 
i 


ng 
3:30—Sumo (9th day) 
6:00—Cartoon, 6:15—Drama “Dal- 
raka Nitohei” 
7:00—Movie “Cheyenne” 


8 :00—Comedy 
sei,” 86:30—Drama “Kuroi 
Danso” 


9:00—TV Report “From North and 
South,” 9:15—Suspense Drama 


ports 
10:00—Mystery Drama, 10:30—Dra- 
ma “Shokon”™ 
11 :35—Overseas 


(Ch. 8) FUJI (JOCKX-TV) 


11:15 am.—Studio Highlight, 11:25 
~— Cooking, 11:45—News 
12:00 p.m.—Comedy, 12:45—Sports 
1:00—Drama, 1:30—Cooking 
3:30—Sumo (9th day) 
6:00—Overseas News, 6:15—Drama 
“Igakurikun,” 6:45—News 
7:00—Drama “Tsunkoro Daisuke,” 
7:30—-Movie “Lone Ranger” 
8:00—Movie, 8:30—Comedy 
9:15—Popular Songs, 9:45—News, 


9 :55—-Sports 

10:00—Samurai Drama “Kazeno 
Bushi,.” 10:30—Comedy 

wees te Sports, 11:15—Golf 
Class 


(Ch, 10) NET (JOEX-TV) 


10:00-11:50 am--TV for Schools, 
11:50—News ‘ 

12:15 pm.—Music Time, 12:45— 
Comedy 


1:00—Cooking School 


bs 
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6:00—Comedy, 6:15—Movie “Ari- 
zona Ranger,” 6:45—News 
7:0—Drama “Bokuwa Meikan- 


toku,” 7:30—Drama 
8:00—Drama “This Is the Drama,” 
8:30—Drama “Honryu” 


9:00—Olympic Hour, 9:15—Movie 
“Mantovani Show,” 9:45— 
News 


10:;00—Drama “Ano Nami-no Hate- 
made,” 10:45—Drama 

11:00—Today’s Sumo Digest, 11:30— 
Sports, 11:35—Overseas News 


(Sundays from 10:15). 

HIBIYA THEATER: Un Maledetto 
Imbroglio, 10:30, 12:45, 3:05, 5:25, 
7:45, (10, 12:25, 2:50, 5:15, 7:40, 

: Sundays). 

IMPERIAL, THEATRE: South Seas 
Adventure. 1,4 & 7 p.m. (Sundays 
from 10 a.m.) 

MARUNOUCHI TOHO: The Scar- 
: face Mob, 11:30. 1:40, 3:40, 5:40, 
7:40, (Sundays from 10 a.m.). 
MARUNOUCHI SHOCHIKU: 
Chance Meeting, (9:50 a.m. Sun- 
days), 11:50, 1:50, 3:50, 5:50, 7:50. 
NEW TOHO: L'Eau au Bouche, 
(Sundays from 9:50 a.m.), 11:10, 

1:20, 3:30, 5:40, 7:50. 

PICCADILLY: Can-Can, 11:40, 2:20, 
6, 7:40, (Sundays from 9:10 a.m.). 

SCALAZA: Plein Soleil (French 
film), 10:20, 12:40, 3, 5:20, 7:45. 

SHIBUYA ROKUSAI: Seven 
Thieves; La Cucaracha; 9:36, 11:21, 
2:56, 6:37, until July 7. 

SHIBUYA PANTHEON: L’Uemo 
Dai Calzoni Corti, 11, 1:30, 4:25, 


7:20. 

SHIBUYA TOKYU: The Mountain 
Road; Das Toten-Schiff; 10:50, 
2:30, 6:10, until July 4, 

SHOCHIKU CENTRAL: The Uast 
Days of Pompeli, (9:50 am. Sun- 
Gays), 11:40, 1:45, 3:50, 5:55, 8. 

SHINJUKU GEKIJO: The Last 
Voyage; The Time Machine; 9:50, 
11:25, 3:10, 6:55, until July 4. 

SHINJUKU TOKYU: The Mountain 
Road; Das Toten-Schiff; 10:05, 
2:05, 6:05, until July 4. 

SHINJUKU MILANOZA: Pay or 
Die, 10:50, 12:40, 3:05, 5:25, 7:45. 

bar rere sae TOKYO; Ben-Hur, 1:30 


TOKYO GEKWO: Our Man in Ha- 
vana, (10:30 a.m. Sundays), 11:10, 
1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45. 

VENO TOKYU: The Mountain 

Das TWoten-Schiff; 10:30, 


12:45, 3:65, 5:25, 7:45, 
10:55, 1:10, 3:25, 6:40 7:55, Sun- 


days). 
YOKOHAMA 
BILL CHICKERING: Jack the Rip- 
r-r (Lee Patterson, Eddie Byrne). 
CAMP ZAMA: 1001 Arabian Nights 
(Animated Feature Mr. Magoo). 
PICCADILLY: The Devil’s Disciple, 
(Sundays from 10:35 a.m.), 11:55, 
2, 4:05, 6, 7:55, until July 4, 
TOHO MEIGAZA: Alas Jesse 
James, 11:20, 1:20, 3:20, 5:20, 7:20, 
until July 4. 
SCALAZA: Piein Soleil, 10:30, 12:35, 
2:50, 6:10, 7:30, until July 1. 
TAKARAZUKA: The Last Voyage; 
The Time Machine; 11, 2:25, 6:05, 
until July 4, 
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EP 


Fs FABRIC 


os 


“B” Ave. between 
Srd & 4th St. 


1-chome, Hon-cho, Yokohama Tel: 2-8163 ——, 
PREME 7A PTUYARYAIALP— 


— 


Closed on 2nd & 4th 
days 


Sun 
ia / 
|. /oemona 
j MALE 
— 
oe 
SAK URAGI 


aye CENTER o14¥ be 


FUJI PHOTO SALON (2nd fi. Sukiyabashi Shopping Center): 
“Africa Today” by Shigeru Tamura, July 5-13. 

GINZA GALLERY (Ginza): Calligraphy by Randen Tonomura, 
until July 8. 

JAPAN FOLK CRAFT MUSEUM (Komaba): Ancient and modern 
pottery, dyeing, handicraft and other folk craft of Japan, 10:00 a.m.- 
4:00 p.m. (closed Mondays). 

KABUTOYA GALLERY Oils by Shunichi Kumano, July 
5-10. 

KONISHIROKU GALLERY (Ginza): Photos of Mountains by mem- 
bers of Mountain Photo Society, until July 6. 

METROPOLITAN ART MUSEUM (Ueno Park): “Ogen-kai exhibit,” 
until July 10; “Zenei Bijutsu-ten,” until July 6; Also “Keoyo-ten,” until 
July 10. 

MINAMI GALLERY (3-3, Nihonbashi-dori): 
Yamamoto, until July 7. 

MURAMATSU GALLERY (Ginza): Exhibit of woodblock prints by 
Kazuo Sato, Takao Sano, Makoto Ueno and others, until July 6. 

NATIONAL ART MUSEUM (Kyobashi): “Gendai-no Me,” until 
July 17. 

NEZU ART MUSEUM (Aoyama): Paintings, carvings, ceramics, 
lacquerware, metal work, Chinese bronze, etc. (closed Sundays). 

PAPER MUSEUM (behind Oji Station, Keihin Line): Japanese 
paper products, utensils for paper making, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. (closed Sundays). 


Noh 


Photos 


(Ginza): 


Paintings by Michiko 


July 10 
YARAI 
Noh “Genjo.” 


10:30 a.m. 


Direct to you from 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


Gordon's Ory 
London Gin is not 
only Britain's 
favourite gin; itis 
preferred all over 
the world by people 
of discrimination. 
They know that 
Gordon's is subtly 
but unmistakably 
a finer, 

smoother drink. 


more people ask for 


Gordons 
than any other gin 
Sole Distributors; DODWELL & CO., LTD. 


NOGAKUDO: Noh “Uto,” Kyogen “Chidori,” Noh Hanjo,” 
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THE JAPAN TIMES, MOND: 


Monday Quarterbacking 


By JIN KAYAMA 


b 
Pilgrim’s Progress in U.S. 
Remember Kaoru Betto? 


While studying at Keio University he was a star flychaser 
and was promptly signed by the Daimai Orions on graduation. 
During his pro career he belted 29 homers in one season to 


Scores Big 
Sumo Upset 


; 
Komusubi Kitabayama yes-| 
terday scored an upset victory | 
over Yokozuna Asashio on the} 


AY, JULY 4, 1960 J 


sh 
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\Kitabayama Yankees Take 4th 
In Row to Pace 
A.L. Pennant Race 


Whales 
Grab Top 
C.L. Rung 


2 World Marks 
Broken in U:S. | 


The Talyo Whales last night. 


e . . 
, ’ , i ;, 2 
eighth day of the Nagoya sumo NEW YORK (AP)—The red-hot New York Yankees, riding moves into first place in the Olympic Trials | 
become home-run king for a year. The world was his oyster 4 Op tmerve os v Fary the  aiegta atop the American League standing, eut down the Detroit Tigers Central League for the first time 
then. champion’s perfect record. er , : ro out | in_eight years by taking a dou- "| ‘oli 
Teed | 7-6 Saturday, scoring three runs with two out in the ninth inning. : : STANFO var 
His luck still held in the early 50s when he was named man- Until he was thrown out of The triumph ab the fourth straight and the 2ist in a bleheader from third-place Hiro- A RD, Calif. (Kyodo-Reuter)—Two world : 
ager of the Dailmai Oriona. | -— re by Kitabavama, wy last 26 games for the Yanks.. Substitute inflelder Joe Damaestri shima Carp 2-1 and 3-2 at Hiro- records were broken, another was equaled by two run- 
Under Betto the Orions never did higher than second | 0 ‘ad won seven straight) twice ener eee | Shima. : 
place. The Orions—like the Boston toll eeanemen do every bouts to stay atop of the sumo who had been at bat only tw! ners and 13 meet records were shattered in the two- 
’ ry- : , before this season, won the STA NDINGS The Whales, occupants of the a US. Ol : ial ; ; 
thing right but win pennants. They had some of Japan's best a © Nagoya In the first week | -ome with his first hit of the a Acseetenie Tie cellar for the past five years, are | “?Y ympic trials ending here Saturday night. 
players on their roster. At the end of every season, it was | ‘e current tourney. -year. He had come in as a NATIONAL LEAGUE now .003 percentage points in Boston Negro John Thomas 
always “wait until next year.” Asashio’s upset loss has sent | pinch runner in the eighth, and W L Pet. GB| front of the Chunich! Dragons So . is Ss di set a world high jump record 
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PENTA has the key to Better Picture-Taking 
@ Enjoy close-up, copying and telephoto photography with ue 
PETRI PENTA. It’s so simple. @ Good for both Color and 
Monochrome photography. @ The precision-made PETRI PENTA, 


with its many superlative features, is your key to a new phase 
in photography. 
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TINY in size but MIGHTY in performance 


@ A new revolutionary Half-Size Camera. @ It’s light, compact 
and handy, @ Speedy Trigger-Lever Operation. @ Bright and 
Easy Green-Viewfinder. @ Sharp ORIKKOR 2.8 Lens. 

@ CARPERU S Shutter with speeds of 1/15 to 1/250 sec. and B. 
@ Enjoy TWICE as .many shots while economizing 50%: in 7 
Printing costs. 
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Industry Z inc. Tokyo, Japan : 


The Secret is in the Green Window 


@ Special Green Crown Glass eliminates-eye strain and insures 
accurate focusing. @ Golden Frame System (Automatic Paral- 
lax Compensation ) makes close-up photography very easy. 

@ Super ORIKKOR F2.8 or F1.9 Lens. © MXV shutter with — 
speeds 1 to 1/500 sec. and B, plus full synchronization. 

@ Iris Diaphragm Ring. ®@ Various Accessories Available. 
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‘ “ Overseos Office, New York The Hogue Vencowver Singapore Melbourne Hong Keng Toipei Kuribayashi Camera INA—100 : 
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United States Celebrates Fourth of July Today 


Paradox of the Revolution 


By DUMAS MALONE 
Jefferson Foundation 
of History, the University 
of Virginia 
From The New York Times 
Magazine 


George Washington rose to 
fame as the military leader of 
& revolutionary cause, and he 
Was regarded on both sides of 
the Atlantic Ocean as the sym- 
bol and embodiment of that 
cause. Yet the main impression 
he made on his contemporaries 
and left to history was not that 
of a radical or revolutionary, as 
we commonly use those terms 
today. Of him, a visitor from 
another country said that he 
Was renowned throughout the 


“World for his wisdom and mod- 


eration, and Thomas Jefferson, 


“who had abundant opportunity 


to observe him, said that the 
ost notable feature of his 
aracter was prudence, 

His career, therefore, seems 
paradoxical. In considering it 
we are impelled to ask just 
what sort of revolution this was 
that he symbolized and person- 
ified. Did it proceed from mod- 
eration to excess and terror, as 
the revolutions in France and 
Was it followed 


by reaction and counter-revolu- 
tion? Or was it im a pattern of 
its own, and was Washington 
himself a revolutionary leader 
without historic Gounterpart? 

One obvious fference be- 
tween it and the later world- 
shaking revolutions in France 
and Russia is that} the Ameri- 
can Revolution was a move- 
ment for national inwlependence. 
In this respect, it can be more 
appropriately compwred with 
later revolts of colorties against 
imperialism, but it bears only 
superficial resemblance to 
20th-century movemenfs in Asia 
and Africa against jPuropean 
rule. 

Easy Transition 

Except for the slawes, the 
American revolutionists were 
European, and all excep’. a very 
small minority recognized Great 
Britain as their mother’ coun- 
try. Our patriot forefathers 
fought a civil war within itn em- 
pire bound together by common 
institutions and a common 
language. There was no ned to 
repudiate these and start irom 
scratch. For this reason, the 
transition from what they quill- 
ed “colonial subservience” to 


An old eagpaving remo a eaneaiine of Paee aie. ———— 
by the Contimnental Congress, preparing the U.S. Declaration 


of Independence in 1776. 


Left to right are Benjamin Franklin, 
Thomas Jefferson, who drafted the declaration, 


Jobn Adams, 


Philip Livingstone and Roger Sherman. 


national independence was re- 
latively easy, and the process of 
creating national institutions 
was more evolutionary than re 
volutionary, 

The British colonists in North 
America had enjoyed for de- 
cades a degree of personal free- 
dom probably unequaled in the 
world. The “tyranny” that was 
described in the Declaration of 
Independence was associated 
with the reign of George III, 
when, as was often asserted, 
“arbitrary domination” began. 
eIt was relative to the liberty 
that had existed previously. For 
this reason, in later years, John 
Jay objected to the expression, 
“our glorious emancipation 
from Britain,” as used_in a ser- 
mon on the death of Washing- 
ton. 

He viewed these matters as 
“a conservative, but it is im- 
possible to deny his contention 
that the struggle with the 
mother country began as an 
effort to restore old rights, 
liberties and privileges. Our 
patriot forefathers were well 
versed in local self-government 
and, by and large, their local 
political institutions were pro- 
bably more democratic than 
any other in the world at that 
time. 


Favorable Circumstances 


The American rebels were 50 
much better prepared for na- 
tional independence and self- 
government than the colonies 
of European powers which 
afterward revolted, as “in 
Latin America, that no close 
‘parallel can be drawn. Yet it is 
em fact of history that our 
tcountry has provided a shining 
example to peoples seeking to 
throw off foreign rule. 

It is equally true that our 
patriots gave to the world in 
the Declaration of Independence 
a charter of human rights 
wizich has had a continuing in- 
fluence on those struggling 
against oppression everywhere. 
Its woice is that of human 4as- 
piration, not merely that of 
emerging nationality, and as a 
challenge to all existing tyranny 
in the name of universal human 
rights! it was clearly revolu- 
tionary. 


Herein lies the kinship of 
the Arnerican Revolution with 
revolts elsewhere against tyran- 
nies far greater than our fore- 
fathers suffered—with revolts 
leading to cataclysms, as in 
France and Russie; the like of 
which Americans never had to 
face. Theme were many reasons 
why our historic experience 
was relatively so fortunate, but 
the matter can perhaps be sum- 
med up by saying that, because 
of their traditions, training, 
leadership and physical situa- 


President Dwight D. Eisenhower 


r- 


By DOUGLAS MACARTHUR Ul 
United States Ambassador 


I am happy, indeed, on this 
184th anniversary of America’s 
Declaration of Independence, 
to have the opportunity to say 
a few words to the American 
community in Japan, and in 
so doing also to extend to the 
people of Japan the warm 
greetings and best wishes of 
the people of the United States. 

The basic principles which 
are set forth in our Declaration 
of Independence are as valid 
today as they were 184 years 
ago. They are principles 
shared by all peoples who have 


freedom, or are still seeking 
freedom. 

The Founding Fathers of 
America declared: “We hold 


these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalien- 


able rights, that among these 


tion, Americans were able to 
realize their aspirations pro- 
gressively with only slight re- 
<ourse to force, once they 
assumed full control of their 
affairs. Unlike the  revolu- 
tionaries in France, they were 
able to proceed by the regular 
processes of deliberation and 
legislation. Circumstances per- 
mitted them to be moderate, 
and if not wholly wise they 
were wiser than most. 


French Revolution 


Students of the French Revo- 
lution who have taken a world 
view—such as Crane Brinton 
and Robert R. Palmer—find 
numerous parallels between the 
early stages of that revolution 
and the American. George 
Washington shared the opinion 
of the latter that they “pro- 
ceeded from the same princi- 
ples.” On receiving from , his 
friend Lafayette the key to the 
Bastille, he described this as 
“the token of victory gained by 
liberty over despotism.” 

Partisans of the French up- 
rising against an unjust and 
despotic system linked it with 
the earlier American revolt and 
invoked the name of Washing- 
ton. Thomas Paine dedicated 
the first part of his famous 
pamphiet, “The Rights of Man,” 
to the first President of the 
United States. “I present you 
a small treatise in defense of 
those principles of freedom 
which your exemplary virtue 
hath so eminently contributed 


to establish,” he said. And he 
prayed that Washington might 
“enjoy the happiness of seeing 
the New World regenerate the 
Old.” 


Even at this stage, when 
France still had a king, the 
great American who was so not- 
ed for his prudence feared that 
things were going too fast in 
that country, but he did not yet 
doubt that they were going in 
the right direction. 


Differences between the re- 
volutions in the two worlds 
soon appeared, but in the ear- 
ly stages these were not ideolo- 
gical. As Benjamin Franklin's 
old friend, Madame d’Houdetot, 
wrote Jefferson, “The charac- 
teristic difference between your 
revolution and ours is that hav- 
ing nothing to destroy, you had 
nothing to injure.” That was 
not quite true, for American 
patriots, besides destroying tea, 
applied tar and feathers upon 
occasion and confiscated a very 
considerable amount of Loyalist 
property. Still there was re- 
latively little that the sovereign 
people needed or wanted to 
erase. 


Traditional Patterns 


As Prof. Briton has said, the 
characteristic course of a re 
volution is from Right to Left, 
and the adoption of the Declara- 
tion of Independence marked 
the triumph of American “radi- 
cals.” But Thomas Jefferson 
Was no more a Robespierre and 


John Adams no more a Lenin 
than George Washington was a 
Castro. 


Compared to the Jacobins and 
Bolsheviks, our radicals were 
really moderates, believing in 
liberty under law and thorough- 
ly accustomed to representative 
government. On their way to 


power they created extralegal | 


agencies, such as Committees of | 


Correspondence and committees | 
to enforce the Continental As-) 


followed 
patterns 


sociation, but they 
traditional political 
when they could. 


The patriots disowned the 
King and ousted the royal gov- 
ernors; nevertheless, in both the 
new states and the new confed- 
eration they adopted constitu- 
tions. That characteristic Amer- 
ican institution, the constitu- 
tional convention, did not ap- 
pear at once; but the idea of 
basic written law, to which 
even legislatures were subject, 


was present from the beginning 


' 


and the very existence of the) 
state governments provided a 
constant check on the growth) 


of power at the center. 

It is hard to see how such 
a body as the famous Committee 
of Public Safety, through which 


Douglas MacArthur I 


are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” They went 
on to say that government 
derives its “just power from 
the consent of the governed,” 
and that government has the 
responsibility of securing and 
protecting the rights of the 
individual. 


The rights of the individual 
were later defined and guaran- 
teed by the Constitution of the 
United States. Among other 
things, the Constitution guaran- 
tees freedom of speech, press, 
and assembly, and the right to 
worship according to the dic- 
tates of one’s conscience. It 
provides safeguards for the in- 
dividual’s life, liberty, and per- 
sonal property. It sets up an 
impartial and independent judi- 
cial system that ensures equal 
rights and equal protection for 
each individual under the rule 
of law. 


Principles of Democracy 


These are the same basic prin- 
ciples upon which all truly 
democratic nations are founded. 
In a democracy there must be 
a guarantee of personal and in- 
dividual rights, a recognition of 
the sanctity and dignity of 
every human being. But, at 


the same time, if a just social 
order is to be achieved in a 
democracy, each individual 


must accept not only the ad- 
vantages but also the respon- 
sibilities of. freedom. 


A parliamentary system is 


the extremists ruled France, based upon the premise that 


could ever have functioned in) 
the American situation. It was 
our country’s good fortune, 
also, that the patriots in Con- 
gress faced no such internal 


Continued on Page 9 


the voters are entitled, in free 
elections, to elect those rep 
resentatives whom they con- 
sider best fitted to lead the na- 
tion and to make the laws of 
the nation. And the second 


Envoy Addresses Message 
To People of Japan 


premise, that naturally follows 
from the firat, is that the vote 
(A @ majority of the duly elect- 
ea representatives of a parlia- 
nen’ must be accepted and re- 
spectee as the law of the land. 

if # minority does not like 


ine Gecisions of the majority, 
iey have the right in a 
Gemocracy to express their 
Views publicly and to seek to 
win @ majority in the next 
election But in the mean- 


tune, they are obliged to ac- 
cept the decision of the majority. 
They should accept the decision 
mot because it represents a 
numerically superior will, but 
because it represents the best 
judgment of a democratic 
society vrith respect to a parti- 
cular matter at a particular 
tirne. 


Democracy rests upon a faith 


in man as a rational, moral, 
and spiritual creature. We 
may 


never achieve perfection 
in a democracy, but we do have: 
an ideal which we can ever 
Strive to reach. A democracy 
can promote the prosperity and 
well-being of all the people— 
or it can degenerate into license 
and anarchy. The answer rests 
with each individual Within 
that democracy. 


US.Japan Ties 

Although my remarks on this 
occasion are particularly address- 
ed to my fellow-Americans who, 
as the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence says, “hold these truths to 
be self-evident,” I am equally 
happy to greet Japanese friends 
on this day because I am ‘con- 
vinced that the overwhelming 
majority of Japanese and Ameri- 
cans share the same basic ideals 
and objectives. We believe in 
democracy and oppose tyranny. 
We believe that free men have 
the capacity to govern them- 
selves intelligently and equita- 
bly under the rule of law and 
to create a society where there 
is peace with justice for all. 

The people of Japan and 
America have a warm feeling 
of friendship for each other, 
and the two nations are linked 
in a full and equal partnership 
based on mutual trust and 
cooperation. This is a time, it 
seems to me, when all Ameri- 
cans and all Japanese every- 
where should work harder 
than ever to strengthen the 
bonds of friendship and under- 
standing that unite the two na- 
tions and contribute so much to 
the security and well being of 
both peoples. 
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Independence Day — 196 


- 


It is our pleasure and privilege to again extend our most 
sincere felicitations to the people of the United States of 
America on this Fourth of July; and to our near neighbors 


in the Philippines who cherish the same inspiring heritage 


of freedom. 


‘ 


We are deeply aware that freedom; or Democratic Govern- 


ment, means far more than the absence of crushing 


totalitarian controls. It also implies a heavy obligation on 


the part of every thinking citizen to exercise the privileges; 


and approach the problems, of self-government with sober 


responsibility. We must never forget that our children; who 


will eventually inherit this country; also deserve the right 
to live in freedom. We must be ever vigilant. 


THE LIBERAL DEMOCRATIC PARTY OF JAPAN 
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NCR—Sign of Business Efficiency 
in 121 Countries of the World... 


From Cash Registers to Electronics, 
international tieups through the NCR oe 
Computation -System eee 


continue to_ 


yearly increase, Highly satisfied users 
of NCR products—Cash Registers, Ac- 
counting Machines, Adding Machines 
and Electronics—may now be found - 


} » least 121 countries of the worte. © 


te Japan Bine, behind this /_ 
er international name in the ‘business Ss 
machine field lies a pro b 


history of 


40 progressive years. 


Users of NCR business machines 


thee & 
a 


. heen 


KNOW they have the advantage of 
equipment ALWAYS fully abreast of 
the swift strides of science. 
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The National Cash Register Co., (Japan) Ltd. 
Head Office: 


Ginza, Tokyo, Japan 
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United States’ Foreign Economic Policy 


The Eisenhower Administra- 
tion's foreign economic policy 
will go down in history as a 
liberal one aimed at promoting 
the economic strength of the 
free world, building and main- 
taining friendship and unity in 
the free world and promoting 
the economic strength of the 
United States. 

The present Administration, 
drawing overwhelming support 
from a broad cross section of 
the American people, has been 
in the forefront of a world 
movement to remove trade bar- 
riers and lower tariffs. Further 
it has made clear that foreign 
economic assistance and private 
investment abroad should be 
regarded as essential elements 
of long-term United States for- 
eign policy. 

Foreign Policy Objectives 

With regard to promoting the 
free world’s economic strength, 
it is a fact of national life that 
economic stagnation is a source 


' Of unrest which can threaten 


political stability and eventual- 
ly the world peace America has 
been so earnestly seeking to 
make durable and just. More- 
over, in all nations there is in- 
creasing pressure on govern- 
ments to accelerate the realiza- 
tion of a better life. This is es- 


‘pecially true among the millions 


of peoples in the less-developed 
areas. Failure of the current 
leaders to achieve reasonable 
progress will result in their be- 
ing replaced by more extreme 
officials, probably accompanied 
by violence. 

As for the second component 
of the Administration's foreign 
economic policy, the United 
States has undertaken to work 
with friendly nations in build- 
ing common strength and de- 
fending the free world against 
totalitarianism. These defense 
ties Can be adequately maintain- 
ed only if the nations concern- 
ed have an adequate economic 
base. To maintain this base 
most mations need easy access 
to foreign markets for their 
goods and foreign sources of 
basic raw materials and capital. 
Further, in many cases econo- 
mic aid is vital. 

In regard to promoting Amer- 
ica’s economic strength, it is a 
traditional objective of any and 
every nation's foreign economic 
policy to try to expand foreign 
markets for the products of its 
factories, mines and farms; in- 
sure ready access to overseas 
sources of supplies; improve 
conditions for its citizens to in- 
vest and do business abroad, 
and encourage its consumers to 
buy reasonably priced goods 
from abroad. 


.Actions and Achievements 


What specific actions has the 
United States taken during the 


past eight years in an effort to 
achieve these objectives? 

1. At the very beginning of 
his tenure of office, President 
Eisenhower established the 
Commission on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy (the Randall Com- 
mission). The recommendations 
of this group, all of which add- 
ed up to a liberal program, 
were adopted as the basis for 
the Administration's subsequent 
international economic policies. 

The two most important, re- 
commendations were extension 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act under which United 
States tariffs have been progres- 
sively reduced since the 1930s 
and simplification of customs 
procedures in regard to calculat- 
ing the value of imports. Both 
recommendations were subsequ- 
ently enacted into law. 

2. Having been given a man- 
date to continue tariff reduc- 
tions, the Executive Branch of 
the government negotiated 
hundreds of new concessions 
for American products being 
exported in return for com- 
mensurate reductions on for- 
eign goods coming to America. 


3. In addition to negotiating 
most of these concessions under 
the General Agreement on 
Trade and Tariffs (GATT), the 
Administration vigorously sup- 
ported other nations’ efforts to 
liberalize trade under this or- 
ganization which originally was 
set up 13 years ago on 
US. initiative. The United 
States Government also success- 
fully sponsored Japan’s mem- 
bership in GATT, negotiated 
mutual tariff concessions with 
this nation and persuaded other 
countries to engage in similar 
negotiations and to accord Ja- 
pan equal treatment in trade. 

4. Through diplomatic and 
other contacts with foreign gov- 
ernments America has sought 
systematically to persuade them 
to improve the climate for for- 
eign investment by its business- 
men. 

5. In direct aid to foreign na- 
tions, the United States Govern- 
ment, during the eight years of 
the Eisenhower Administration, 
will Rave appropriated more 
than 27 billion dollars. This aid 
included direct grants and 
loans, military and economic, 
goods, services and technical 
know-how. The assistance 
went to 61 individual countries 
or territories plus numerous re. 
gional and international groups. 

6. In addition, the United 
States increased the leading 
capacity of its Export-Import 
Bank, created the Development 
Loan Fund and took the initia- 
tive in strengthening the World 
Bank and setting up the Inter- 
national Development Associa- 
tion, the International Finance 


Corporation and the Inter 
American Development Bank, 
In every case the primary ob 
jective has been to aid in the 
development or expansion of 
productive facilities of the free 
world’s nations or in increas 
ing world trade. 

What results can be attribut- 
ed either wholly or partly to 
these policies? In the past eight 


years, the economies of the 
highly-developed free nations 
(Western Europe, the United 


States and Japan) have expand- 
ed to record highs and their 
peoples are enjoying unprece 
dented prosperity. World pro- 
duction is at record levels, to- 
tal foreign investment is at a 
new peak and new highs have 
been reached in free world 
trade, almost double the high- 
est prewar years. 

At the same time, the devel- 
oping nations of Asia and Africa 
are slowly and painfully begin- 
ning the tremendous job of lift- 
ing themselves from the scourge 


of poverty and doing so in free- 
dom. 


Foreign Aid and Investment 
The economic recovery of in- 
dustrialized Europe and Japan 
was well on its way as the 
Eisenhower era began and as 
the productive capacities of 
these nations began to rise to 
new peaks and their markets, 
including especially the United 
States, absorbed this increasing 
capacity, the need for direct 
economic aid lessened. . 

With the passing of this crisis, 
however, another major econo 
mic problem emerged—a prob 
lem of equal gravity but far 
more complex and difficult of 
solution. This was the awaken- 
ing of the less-developed areas 
and the desperate need to over- 
come the age-old poverty, dis- 
ease and ignorance that have 
plagued the peoples of these 
lands. Calling this the “great 
challenge of our time,” Presi- 
dent Eisenhower stressed the 
need to find constructive ways 
of aiding these countries 
through technical and other as- 
sistance. 

Before even a start could be 
made in the development of 
these nations the basic concomi- 
tants of a growing society had 
to be seen to; basic living stand- 
ards, health standards and the 
level of education had to be 
raised. And if this were not 
formidable enough, these 
nations at the same time were 
faced with an ever-increasing 
threat of subversion or outright 
aggression by the forces of in- 
ternational communism. This 
same threat faced not only the 
developing countries but all free 
nations. 

The Eisenhower Administra- 
tion in its direct foreign aid 


program has attempted to strike 
a balance between the considera- 
tions of development and secu- 
rity. Its yearly obligations of 
up to six billion dollars have 
included the necessary military 
aid together with economic aid 
given to nations so they can 
maintain the necessary defen- 
sive strength without incurring 
economic or political instability. 
At the same time various spe- 
cial organizations and funds 
have been strengthened or es- 
tablished to encourage private 
investment. 

At the end of almost eight 
years, progress has been made 
in both spheres—development 
and security. The collective 
power of the United States, its 
allies and other free nations 
wishing to preserve their free- 
dom has been maintained at a 
level high enough to have serv- 
ed as a successful barrier to 
the expansion of Communist 
control through the use of force 
or subversion. During the 
same period the United States 
has provided that help, that 
marginal element of technical 
and economic assistance which, 
with their own efforts, has en- 
abled the leaders and peoples of 
many developing nations to be- 
gin advancing, within institu- 
tions of their own choosing, to 
ward a fuller and freer life. 

What then have been the ma- 
jor elements of the foreign aid 
program? Although the exact 
percentages have changed from 
year to year an _ indication 
of the program's evolution can 
be gained from a glance at the 
1961 appropriations request. A 
total of something over four 
billion dollars has been request- 
ed. Of this amount about half 
will go for military assistance, 
and the other half, in one form 
or another, will be economic 
aid. 


The economic aid has been of 
several kinds—direct grants and 
loans, the loans being through 
wholly U.S.-financed organiza- 
tions or through major Ameri- 
can participation in internation- 
al organizations. Of the US 
organizations, the two major 


ones are the Export-Import 
Bank and the Development 
Loan Fund. The Elsenhower 


Administration increased the re- 
sources of the Export-Import 
Bank to seven billion dollars 
and set up the DLF two vears 
ago in an effort to provide capi- 
tal for the promotion of long- 
term economic growth, erpecial- 
ly in the less-developed coun- 
tries. The distinctive feature of 
the DLF is that repayment of 
its loans may be made in local 
currencies. 

The United States also con- 
tributes over two hundred mil- 


lion dollars toward technical co 


DA 


rather 


Eisenhower Administration Helps to Build Up Economic Strength of Free World 


operation, part of it going to 
purely American efforts to in 
terchange technical knowledge 
in sixty countries and territo- 
ries and the rest to contribute 
to the Technical Assistance pro- 
grams of the United States and 


of the Organization of American 
States. 


Among the other internation- 
al organizations, the Adminis- 
tration was instrumental in the 
organization of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Development Bank, and the 
International Finance Corpora- 
tion. The Administration has 
also taken the lead in helping to 
set up the new international 
lending agency, the Internation- 
al Development Association, as 
an Opportunity for more na- 
tions to participate in provid- 
ing financing for newly-deve 
loping nations. The IDA will 
be affiliated with the World 
Bank but offer easier credit 
terms than the Bank. 


Hand in hand with piiblic aid 
abroad, the private sector of the 
American economy has continu- 
ed to increase its participation 
in the development of the eco- 


nomics of the free world na- 
tions. Since 1955 it is estimated 
that the average annual in- 
crease in this investment stem- 
ming from new capital outflow 
and reinvested earnings has 


been about two and a half bil- 
lion dollars, about the same 
magnitude as the volume of gov- 
ernmental assistance extended 
either bilaterally or through in- 
ternational organizations, 


And as a result of this, the 
direct private investment of 
U.S. companies abroad totaled 
over twenty-seven billion dollars 
at the end of 1958. The U.S. 
Government continues to take 
an active role in encouraging 
this investment, the latest move 
(taken in the new fiscal year) 
being -the ICA Investment 
Guarantee Program which 
authorizes guarantees of up to 
One billion dollars for the pro- 
tection of American investors 
against a number of risks in- 
cluding the inconvertibility of 
local currency receipts and loss 
due to expropriation or con- 
fiscation. 


Trade Expansion 


The Eisenhower Administra- 
tion during its full term of 
Office has held firmly to the un- 
deriving premise that liberal 
international trade policies, 
with a minimum of govern- 
ment interference, are es 
sential to general economic 
progress. The Government has 
striven in its own trade ar- 
rangements to act in accord- 
ance with this premise. How- 
ever up to the recent past the 
American position fas been a 
lonely one. The in- 


President Fisenhower admires 
Prince Akihito on the latter's 
sador to the U.S., Eikichi Araki, is seen at right. 


dustrial nations, with few ex- 
ceptions, clung to strict ex- 
change controls and severe 


quantitative import restrictions 
to protect their thin foreign 
exchange reserves. Many of 
the less-developed countries 
also maintained import restric- 
tions for balance of payments 
reasons. In addition, most of 
them felt that a measure of 
protectionism would foster in- 
dustrial growth. 


The United States Govern- 
ment from the postwar period 
until very recentiy was dispos- 
ed to be passive about foreign 
discriminations against Ameri- 
can exports and to listen with 
sympathy, if not always full be- 
lief, to the arguments for con- 
tinuing stringent exchange con- 
trols. Nevertheless the Govern- 
ment maintained its own liberal 
trade policy. Thus in 1954, 1955 
and again in 1958 the Admin- 
istration succeeded in gaining 
Congressional approval for ex- 
tending the Reciprocal Trade 
Act. The 1958 extension, for 
four vears, was the longest ex- 
tension of the program ever 
agreed to by Congress. From 
the beginning of this reciprocal 
trade program the average 
American tariff level has been 
reduced by about 50 per cent; in 
many cases the cuts are in the 
area of 75 per cent. These fig- 
ures are even more remarkable 
considering the century-long 
history of protectionism in the 
United States up to the begin- 
ning of the Reciprocal Trade 
Program. 


Under the tariff law now on 
the statute books American in- 
dustry has the right to petition 


a silk embroidered folding-screen given 


to him by Crown 


visit ‘to the United States in 1953. The late Japanese ambas- 


for protection when it is seri- 
ously hurt or threatened by for- 
eign competition. An _ indica- 
tion of the steadfastness of the 
Administration in pursuing its 
liberal trade policy is furnished 
by figures showing that out of 
one hundred such applications 
for protection President Elsen- 
hower has approved just 10 
per cent, 


While the United States Gov- 
ernment appreciated the post- 
war economic difficulties of its 
friends, the recovery of the in- 
dustrialized areas has now pro- 
ceeded to the point where re- 
strictions on trade imposed by 
them to meet the financial 
problems of a decade ago can 
no longer be justified. These 
industrialized nations have been 
building up their gold and for- 
eign exchange reserves for the 
past 10 years and in each one 
of these years except 1957 the 
United States has sustained an 
adverse balance in its total in- 
ternational balance of payments. 
This deficit in 1958 was 34 bil- 
lion dollars and last year it rose 
to 3.7 billion dollars. 


To remedy this serious situa- 
tion President Eisenhower de- 
cided on a positive program of 
expanding American exports 
and therefore receipts in its in- 
ternational account, rather than 
restricting imports and thereby 
decreasing the outflow of dol- 
lars. In a statement to Congress 
in March of this year, the Presi- 
dent said the U.S. Government 
would farilitate and give con- 
tinued impetus to the expansion 
of U.S. exports as free world 
economic progress continues to 
enlarge the potential for inter- 


national trade. “The rising tide 
of productivity and prosperity 
in many nations,” he added, 
“creates a timely opportunity 
for mutual benefits from ex- 
panding world trade. By pur- 
suing this opportunity we can 


promote vigorous economic 
growth both at home and 
abroad.” 


One of the major ways the 
United States hopes to increase 
its exports is by convincing the 
other major industrial nations 
that the entire structure of 
trade restrictions has become 
outmoded and should be dis- 
mantied as quickly as possible. 
The past few months have seen 
great progress made in this 
direction and it is to be hoped 
that this progress will be ac- 
celerated in the months ahead. 


Conclusion 


To sum up in the words of 
President Eisenhower: “equally 
with military security, economic 
development is a common nec- 
essity and a common responsi- 
bility. An investment in the de- 
velopment of one part of the 
free world is an investment in 
the development of it all. Our 
welfare and the welfare of ail 
free men cannot be divided— 
we are dependent on one an- 
other. It is for each of us, the 
strong and the weak, the devel- 
oped and the less-developed to 
join in the great effort to bring 
forth for all men the opportun- 
ity for a rewarding existence in 
freedom and in peace. World 
economic expansion and _  in- 
crease in trade will bring about 
increased prosperity for each 
free world nation.” 


A HAND-CLASP OF FRIENDSHIP ACROSS 
THE PACIFIC BETWEEN PARTNERS IN 


IWA. 


SECURITIES CO., LTD. 


8, 2-chome, Ohtemachi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
Tel; 


231-6611 


New York Office: 
149 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y, 
Tel: BEekman (3) 3622 | 


yw 
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PROGRESS: JAPAN AND THE U.S.A. 


Our congratulations to our friends in America on this Fourth of July Independence Day. 


Our congratulations, too, on the Japan—United States Centennial Anniversary. 


One hundred years of history have notably been marked by goodwill and mutual under- 
. Standing; by hard work towards the successful realization of many objectives, firmly linking 
for the benefit of both Japan in the East and the United States in the West. 


We, the four major securities companies of Japan, are determined to play significant and 
important roles in the further development of our nation’s industrial economy. We intend, 


through promotion of closer tie-ups, to contribute to the prosperity and friendship that bind 
our two nations and our peoples. 


We offer our most cordial greetings to the President and people of the United States on 
this historic Independence Day. 


N. £1 KO 


SECURITIES CO., LTD. 


New Marunouchi Bldg. 4, 1-chome, 


Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
Tel: 271-1201 


New York Office: 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. 
Tel: Digby 4-5884/5 


NOMURA 


SECURITIES CO., LTD. 


1, 1-chome, Nihonbashi-Tori, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo 
Tel: 211-1811 


New York Branch: 


6] 


Broadway, New York 6, N.Y, 


Tel: BOwling Green 9-0187 


YAMAICHI _ 


SECURITIES CO., LTD. 


3, l-chome, Kabuto-cho, Nihonbashi, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo i 


Tel: 671-1101 


ad 


New York Affiliate: 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 
Tel: COrtlandt 7-5680 c 
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Heartiest Felicitations 
on the 


U.S. Independence Day 


— ee 


SHRIRO TRADING CO., S.A. 


General Exporters G Importers— 
Manufacturers’ Representatives 


Tokyo Office Osaka Office 
Rm. 812 Fukoku Bidg. 4th Fl. Hankyu Koku Bidg. 
2-chome, Uchisaiwai-cho No. 31, Kakuda-cho, Kita-ku 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo Osaka 
Tei: (581) 3201/9 Tel: (36) 3571/5 


PerCreereee «| 


AMERICAN TRADING 
COMPANY (JAPAN) LID. 


IMPORTERS-ENGINEERS-EXPORTERS 


MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
7 4 > 
TOKYO 
SKF Building, 47, 2-chome, 
No. 1, Shiba Pork, Andojibashidori 
Minoto-ku. Minami-ku. 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
AMTRACOY™” 
Tel. 26-6593/8 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
oe TRAC oe 
Tel. 431-5140/9 
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| Chinese Text Studied 


America’s first president was 
well-known, respected and es- 
teemed in Japan quite some 
time before Perry visited here 
in 1854 | ; 

On Feb. 20 of that year Perry 
conferred with the Japanese re- 
garding the firing of a salute in 
honor of George Washington on 
his birthday and he Was aston- 
ished to learn that the Japanese 
were well acquainted with 
Washington and regarded him 
highly. 

The explanation came to light 
in an article in The New 
Englander and Yale Review of 


) 


| the use of their schools in 


AAKKAAARES 


——— 


- 


ak kk KS 
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EEK ARERE 


| 
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September 1890 by John 5&5. 
Sewall. He explained: 
“Whence came all this 

knowledge? We naturally cre- 


'dited it to the Dutch the only 
nation 
,which had for the last three 


besides the Chinese 
centuries maintained its hold 
upon the good graces and the 
commerce of Japan. 

Chinese Textbook Studied 

“But it appears that the 
Japanese printers had been in 
the habit of reprinting in Japan 
the manuals and textbooks our 
missionaries had prepared for 


China. 


“Their (the Japanese) know- 
ledge of America came straight 
from Dr. Elijah Coleman 
Bridgman’'s ‘History of the Unit- 
ed States, which had been 

ublished in China, and which 

ad enjoyed what Dr. Bridgman 
had never dreamed of, a wide 
circulation in the Mikado’'s 
dominions. ‘That book had al- 
ready prepossessed them in our 
favor.” 


Besides being astonished by 
this but-little-known historical 
circumstances, The Japan Times 
was equally curious to find out 
\just what the history book in 
question had to say. 


Fortunately a copy was locat- 
ed through the good offices of 
Hiroshi Kawai, former director 
of the Tokyo University Li- 
brary and now with the law 
firm of Yuasa and Sakamoto, 
and Shiro Yagyu, present assist- 


‘tant librarian of the Tokyo Uni- 


versity Library. 
Copy Found at Tokyo Univ. 


They discovered at that lib 
rary a well-preserved two- 
volume copy of the work in 


| question, printed in the kind of 


Chinese that was commonly 
used then by Japanese scholars, 
having some Japanese kana 


characters added for clarifica- 
tion. 


The following passage which 
introduces George Washington 
was translated from the Chinese 
into modern Japanese by Shiro 
Yagyu, and from modern Japa- 
nese into-modern English by 
the staff of The Japan Times. 

Just how closely the transla- 
tion given below conforms to 
the original English version, if 
there ever Was one, uncoubted- 
ly would show the usual amus- 
ing discrepancies which occur 
when anything is translated 
three times in turn. 


In any case the following 
translation is most interesting 
in showing that the Japanese 
knew about America’s history 
and its first president before 
America’s first representative 
ever appeared in Japan. 

The Bridgman Account 


By degrees the frontier of the 
New World (North America) 
was extended. 


Populated by approximately 
one million immigrants, the 
land all belonged to Great Brit- 
ain. 

Though its administration 
was entrusted to the immigrant 
group and to individuals, the 
form of government was essen- 
tially British in nature. 


However, the inhabitants of 
the New World were not easily 
ruled, and they frequently dis- 
puted among themselves. 


Frenchmen, furthermore, had 
for some time been living north 
of the New World. Hence the 
place was called New France, 
which later was renamed Ca- 
nada. 

Increasing numbers of French- 
men began to live in north, west 
and south of the New World, 
and they began to construct 
forts as a means to prevent a 
possible invasion by the British 
in the New World. 

Washington Sent on Mission 

Because the French thus con- 
tinued to increase their military 
fortification, the British gover- 
nor of Virginia sent George 
Washington to the general in 
charge of the French forts with 
a letter warning him not to jeo- 
pardize the friendship between 
Britain and France by construct- 
ing so many fortifications. 


The French general, how- 
ever, did not heed the warning, 
and Washington returned home 
w report on this refusal 

The Virginian Governor then 
informed the British through- 
out the New World of this 
French attitude, and he sent a 
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Bronches: 


American Subsidiary: 


OSAWA & CO. 


521 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., U.S.A, 


handling only the world’s best 


oe 


Established 1892, Incorporated 1919 


J. OSAWA & CO., LTD. 


Address: 5 Ginza Nishi 2chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo Telephone: (561) 8351-5, 3736 
Sepporo, Negoys, Oseke, Fukwuoke 


Imports Smm & 16mm Cameras & Projectors, Cine Studio Cameras & Sound System, Theatre Projects & Sound 


Equipment, Cine Film’ Manufacturing & Developing Equipment. Cine Films, Watch Jewels & Parts, Electronic 


Devices & Equipment, Office Machines, Precision Tools & Instruments, Watches, Clocks & Marine Chronometers 


Exports Cameras, Lens & Photographic Supplies, Binoculars, Microscopes & Optical Instruments, Watches, Clocks 
& Timepiece Parts, Automotive Parts & Accessories, Transistor Radios & Tape Recorders 


(USA) INC. 


First U.S. President Well Known 


In Japan Before Perry’s Arrival 


By ROLAND A. MULHAUSER 


letter to the King in Britain. 
This was in 1755. 

Thereupon the British King 
sent a great general to Virginia 
with scores of battleships and 
thousands of. soldiers and 
ordered him to study the ap- 
propriate time to engage the 
French. 

Fighting soon commenced 
and it continued throughout 
1756, 57 and 58. 

French Repulsed 


In 1750 French’ general 
Montcalm and British generat 
James Wolfe led their forces 
and met at Quebec, where, un- 
der heavy gunfire, both gener- 
als were fatally injured. 


The British forces, however, 
displaying great courage, final- 
lv were victorious and they 
destroved the French forts. 
They remained there and estab- 
lished a new British colony. 

In 1760 they made a trium- 
phant return to Britain and 
claiming the previous French 
territory as a possession of 
their country. Henceforth the 
land remained a British colony. 


In the New World the Amer- 
ican soldiers had already been 
released from their military 
duties and the people lived hap- 
pily in peace, These in- 
habitants were of British 
origin. 

They placed themselves un- 
der the rule of the British King, 
even in their new land, and 
abided by British laws. Thus 
in the new country everything 
was the same as it was in the 
homeland. 


They constructed roads and 
other public works and devot- 
ed all of their energy to the 
great task of building a new 
world, 


As a result, the new land be- 
came a good place to live, there 
were successive bumper crops 
and the immigrants enjoved 
good living and reasonable 
abundance. 

Excise Tax Fails 

In 1765, the British King 
tried to impose an excise tax on 
the inhabitants of the New 
World. The inhabitants, how- 
ever, opposed the tax and in 
Britain Consul William Pitt 
also agreed with them. Thus 
the King’s attempt failed to ma- 
terialize. 

The King then, in 1773, at- 
tempted to alter the trade pro- 
cedure for supplying tea to the 
New World. According to the 
new system, the. East India 
Company was to sell tea with- 
out paving any excise tax 
while the inhabitants were to 
buy the tea after a commodity 
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Sample page from the Chinese language history of the United 

States which the Japanese studied years before the 1860 Treaty 

of Amity and Commerce was ratified, This page discusses 

America’s merchant marine and navy and depicts a battleship 
under full sail. 


tax was clamped on it by the 
British King. 

In 1773 several vessels of the 
East India Company shipped 
tea to Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania and North Caro- 
lina. The cargo of tea deliver- 
ed to North Carolina was left 
on the pier in the rain with no 
one offering to purchase. it. 

Ships bearing cargoes of tea 
for New York and Pennsylvania 
were repulsed by the townsmen, 
while in Massachusetts the in- 
habitants, masked and dressed 
as American Indians, stole 
aboard ship in the darkness of 
night and cast all 342 boxes of 
tea into the sea. 

The inhabitants of the New 
World declared that if the 
King was going to impose such 
a tax upon them, they would 
cope with it without drinking 
tea, drinking only water in- 
stead. 

War Clouds Gather 


Angered at the report, the 
King sent his soldiers to the 
New World to coerce the imm!- 
grants, strongly demanding that 
they submit to the taxation. 

But the people of the New 
World continued to reject the 
tax, and it was in 1774 that rep- 
resentatives of the 13 colonies 


in America gathered in Pennsyl- 
vania to confer on the matter. 


In their effort to maintain 
good relations with the King of 
Britain and to assure peace for 
themselves, they sent a letter 
to the British King asking him 
to withdraw his soldiers and 
not to impose any new taxes. 

In their letter the: 
“not to kill each other“ since 
the inhabitants of the New 
World were all kinfolk to those 
in the homeland. 


They petitioned for syvmpa- 
thetic and reasonable measures 
from Great Britain so that they 
could enjoy “running their 
business in peace.” 


They also sent letters to their. 
friends and relatives in the 
homeland asking them “not to 
engage in military § affairs.” 
They urged those in the old 
country to pursue peacefully 


their farming and their usual 
trades. 


This action made the King 
intensely angry, and he imme- 
diately sent his soldiers to de- 
stroy American ships, to con- 
fiscate funds, and to disarm ana 
destroy the military equipment 
of the immigrants. 


Upon learning this the repre- 


pleaded 


\ a29 mewn” 
sentatives of the 13 colonies 
conferred again. They again 


pleaded with the King to dis- 


continue his opposition, while 
they also prepared to defend 
themselves by repairing their 


guns and other armament. 

Again and again the represen- 
tatives appealed for peace, but 
the King never granted their 
pleas. 


In 1775, in their first major 
battle, the inhabitents of the 
New World defeated the British 


at Lexington. Of the 80° EErit- 
ish soldiers in the battle ehout 
half were reported to have been 
killed or injured 

Washington Made ( ommander 

On June 15, that 
New World § forces 
George Washington 
commander-inchief. In anuther 
battle with the British in July 
in Massachusetts, more thon 
1,000 British soldiers were 
jured. 

In the midst of a series of 
fierce battles that followed, on 
July 4, 1776, these states at last 
declared their 
from Britain. 

Representatives from the 13 
states again gathered in Penn- 
syivania, and officially decided 
upon the principles of their 
autonomy, 

They declared they would not 
obey the British King any 
more, and they set up a nation 
called the United States, com- 
posed then of 13 states, 

This is how the United States 
got rid of the English yoke. 

Upon hearing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence by the 13 
states, the British King sent 
over additional soldiers in his 


attempt to dominate over Amer- 
ica. 


Vea! the 
let ed 


AS their 


if- 


independence 


The newly united states were 
greatly astonished at this inten- 
sified British military opposi- 
tion. The states had only a very 
limited number of armed sol- 
diers; their total potential num- 
ber (population?) did not ex- 
ceed two million. 


However, every American 
(sic) joined the army, fighting 
against nearly 10 times as 
many British soldiers. The war 
lasted seven vears, and  in- 


rumerable casualties were suif- 
fered on both sides. 


In 1782, the British King re- 
cognized the difficulty of con- 
quering these people and he 


sent 
peace. 


War Over—Washington Retires 

By this time the Americans 
had also become weary of the 
war and at last a treaty of 
friendship was concluded be- 
tween the two nations late this 
same year. 


The British forces withdrew 
in 1783, and the U.S. forces 
were disbanded to become ordi- 
nary civilians. George Washing- 
ton also retired to his native 
place. 
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American Pioneer Line 


FAST MARINER CARGO LINERS 
TO NEW YORK 


BALTIMORE, NORFOLK/NEWPORT NEWS, 


PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON G&G CHARLESTON | 


via CRISTOBAL 
Interport Service to Pusan 


Refrigerated space available 


TRANSPACIFIC EXPRESS LINE 


TO SAN FRANCISCO & 
LOS ANGELES DIRECT 
Interport Service to 
Philippines—Okinawa—Guam 


Hongkong—Vietnam—tThailand 


Deeptanks for Carrying Oil in Bulk 


Comfortable Passenger Accommodations 


No age limitation on accompanied children, Cribs available on all vessels. 


UNITED STATES LINES COMPANY 


General Agents: 


Tokyo: 3rd floor, Mori Bidg., No. 14, 2-chome 


Tamura-cho, Shiba, Minato-ku. Tel, 591-1151/5 
Yokohama: Nanri Bidg., 71, Yatmashita-cho, Naka-ku. 
Tel, 8-1441/7 
Shimizu: 


12, 3-chome, Irifune-cho. 


Tel. 2-3111, 3121 


Nagoya: 


Kobe: New Jarvis Bidg., No. 75, Kyo-machi, Ikuta-ku. Tel. 3-5545/8 


Nagoya Shipping Agency Ltd., 


Miya-machi, Naka-ku. Tel. 9-2551/5 
Osaka: Asahi Bidg., 3, 3-chome, Nakanoshima, Kita-ku. 


Tel. 23-1334/9, 2010 


Pacific: Far Eat Line, Tree. 


ROUTE OF THE BEARS 


_£, : 


fourth floor, Nichimen Blidg., 


——. 


| @ | 


“Quality” known the world over... 


K MIKIMOTO:nc. GB 


Ginze, Tokyo/Tel. 561-8836 


MAIN STORE: 


Heartiest Congratulations to 
all our patrons on their 
Independence Day 


Mikimoto Pearls 


* The Originator of Cultured peerls, Mikiméto boosts a magnificent 
collection of exquisite designs created by experienced craftsmen. 


* Deduction of tex is available for TAX EXEMPTION FORM HOLDERS 


* Tokyo: 


*Toba: Mikimoto Pearl 
*Tachikawa: Air Base West BX. 
*Open Sundays 


Imperial Hotel Arcade 
Hotel New Japan Arcade 
Shin Osaka Building 
Island 


Osaka: 


NAGOYA 


Yokohama: Silk Center 

* Kobe: Kobe Int'l House 

*Kyoto: Shinmonzen St. 
(Komai Co.) 


FUKUOKA SAPPORO 


<> SHOWA DENKO xx. 


ELECTROCHEMICAL PRODUCTS 


(Fused Alumina), 


FOR PROGRESS and PROSPERITY 


Ammonium Sulphate, Urea, Calcium Cyana- 


Ferroalloys, 


Synthetic Graphite Electrode, Reactor Graph- 


DENSIC 


PRODUCTS 
FERTILIZERS: 
mide 
METALS: Aluminum, Aluminum Alloys, 
Metallic Silicon, Pure Iron 
ELECTRODES: 
ite, Carbon Products 
ABRASIVES: MORUNDUM 
(Silicon Carbide) 
CHEMICALS: Polyethylene, Propylene 


Oxide, Carbon 


Melamine, Potassium Chlorate, 


rote, 


Metollic Soda, 


Glycol, Propylene 
Deuterium Oxide, 
Sodium Chlo- 


Black, 


Sodium Cyanide, Hydrochloric Acid, 


Calcium Carbide, Urea 


(Technical Grade), Nitrous Oxide (Laughing 


Gas), 


Acetic Acid, Etc. 


Please write for our, English catalogues 


(electrochemical manufacturers) 
34, Shiba Miyamoto-cho, Minato-ku, Tokyo 
Cable Address: SECIC 
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Paradox of the Revolution 


Continued From Page 6 


‘dangers as the Jacobins did in 
the conduct of the war. The 
Commander in Chief constitut- 
ed no. problem except to the 
impatient and the envious. 
From the time that he first 
buckled on his sword, Washing- 
ton never failed to recognize 
the subordination of the mili- 
tary to the civil authority, nor 
neglected his manners toward 
the latter. 

Often his situation and the 
future of his cause seemed des- 
perate, and had not French aid 
been forthcoming, more desper- 
ate measures might have been 
called for. He might have been 
supplanted by a less responsible 
and less humane commander, 
better suited to guerrilla war- 
fare, But, as things turned out, 
he gained such a hold on the 
confidence of the country that 
replacement of him became un- 
thinkable. He held things to- 
gether by sheer force of charac- 
ter, and Congress managed to 
muddle through, without resort 
to the tyrannical rule of a little 
group of extremists. 

Insofar as we had a Terror, 
it consisted largely of the pro- 
scription of the Loyalists and 
the confiscation of their pro- 
perty in the several states, and 
of various forms of pressure ex- 
erted by the patriots in their 
efforts to whip up enthusiasm 
and silence opposition. 

There may have been much 
more of this sort of thing than 
we like to think, and no doubt 
we should be more aware of it 
if the Loyalists had returned, 
as the emigres did to France, 
and reminded posterity of their 
grievances. But it never extend- 
ed to executions and massacres, 
and the patriots did not main- 
tain themselves in power by ex- 
citing class warfare. 

In France, after the ‘Terror 
came Thermidor when Robes- 
pierre was overthrown and the 
rule of the extremists ended. 
Later came Napoleon, and at 
long last the restoration of the 
Bourbon monarchy. Thus the 
revolution was brought to a full 
cycle. In Russia it has not yet 
done that, and it may not in 
the foreseeable future, but 
there have been some signs of 
reaction even there. 

Aftermath of Yorktown 

What of, the aftermath of 
Yorktown? Since there was no 
such crisis in America as in 
France, and no comparable 
Terror, there was no such oc- 
casion for a Thermidor. There 
was grave danger of disintegra- 
tion, but counter-revolution 
Was Not strongly threatened 
from within or without. The 
danger of a military coup 
d'etat, like Napoleon's, was 
quickly proved nonexistent. 

One threat, arising from the 
not unnatural discontent of un- 
paid soldiers at the very end 
of the war, took the form of a 
movement to make Washington 
king. Colonel Lewis Nicola 
broached the subject to the 


General in a letter and receiv- 
ed a stern rebuke. No occur 
rence during the war, Wash- 
ington said,- had given him 
more “painful sensations” than 
the information that such ideas 
existed in the army. 


At the same time he was 
deeply anxious that justice be 
done the army. As far as his 
powers and influence extended 
“in a constitutional way” he 
was determined to employ 
them to the utmost for his 
veterans. That patient Gen- 
eral’s remedy for the {lls of the 
neglected soldiers was not to 
appeal to force but to represent 
their cause strongly and per- 
sistently to Congress. He 
never ceased to be a devoted 
republican and scrupulous con- 
stitutionalist. 

Other signs of reaction, aris- 
ing from discontent, were visi- 
ble in the years immediately 
following the war, when the 
General was again a gentleman 
planter at Mount Vernon. In 
this relatively chaotic period 
the movement for a stronger 
central government and a more 
perfect Union got under way. 

This movement, which led to 
the framing and ratifying of 
the Constitution under which 
Americans still live, has been 
viewed by some as a sort of 
American Thermidor, just as 
the adoption of the Declaration 
of Independence has been view- 
ed as the triumph of our “ra- 
dicals.” 4 

Swing to Right 

Clearly it marked a swing 
to the Right, whether small or 
great, but the leaders of it, if 
not precisely the same men who 
signed the Declaration, were of 
similar status and fortune. The 
signers of the Declaration 
appear to have been richer, if 
anything. They were the same 
sort of men in a different situa- 
tion. 

It is certainly a notable fact 
that George Washington, who 
had personified the revolution- 
ary cause, presided over the 
whole movement, and without 
his blessing it could hardly 
have succeeded. 

The framers of the Constitu- 
tion, while strengthening the 
central government, undoubted- 
ly tried to safeguard the insti- 
tution of private property, to 
support public order and to re- 
duce the danger of democratic 
excess. In the course of the 
ratification fight the supporters 
of the new instrument indulg- 
ed in some high-handed actions, 
but the procedure as a whole 
warranted the praised given it 
by the author of the Deciara- 
tion of Independence. 

“The example of changing a 
constitution by assembling the 
wise men of the State, instead 
of assembling armies,” Jefferson 
said, “will be worth as much 
to the world as the former 
examples we have given them.” 
To his mind, the New World 
was still setting a pattern for 
the Old. 


- 
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‘We the People...’ 

Furthermore, the framers of 
the Constitution wrote into the 
nation’s highest law the basic 
doctrine of the revolution in| 
both worlds, the sovereignty of 
the people. This instrument 
was ratified by state conven- 
tions, specially chosen for this 
particular purpose and sup- 
posed to represent the popular 
will; and in its very first words 
it claimed that the people of 
the United States ordained it.) 
The expression, “We the! 
people,” in the Preamble, left 
no room for doubt where the 
final 
power really lay. The Constitu- 
tion deflected the course of the 
Revolution somewhat, but it 
also implemented and establi- 
shed that Revolution. It left 
plenty of leeway for the de- 
velopment of a more popular 
government as well @ a more 
perfect Union. | 


Reaction continued for a} 
time after the institution of the 
new government with Washing- 
ton as President. This reaction 
merged with revulsion against 
the excesses of the French Re- 
volution, as these occurred and 
became known. Jefferson, who 
retained his ardor longer than 
his major colleagues, feared 
that if the counter-revolution- 
ary cause, which was backed 
by the armies of European 
kings from 1792 ind 1793 
onward, should triumph abroad 
counter-revolution would be 
facilitated at home. 

The nearest approach to coun- 
ter-revolution in the United 
States was made toward the 
end of the century, when sup- 
posed foreign danger led to 
domestic repression. Partisans 
of Jefferson described this as 
a reign of terror, but the era 
of the Alien and Sedition Acts 
was marked by no bloodshed. 

Furthermore, he and James 
Madison checked the reaction- 
ary political trend when they 
took over the government in 
1801, after what he rather ex- 
travagantly termed the Revolu- 
tion of 1800. It would be more 
nearly correct to say that the 
continuance of the original 
American Revolution was then 
assured by the exercise of whol- 
ly constitutional means and 
with recourse to no force ex- 
cept the power of persuasion. 

Interesting Speculations 

What course would -Western 
history have taken if this Re- 
volution had never happened? 

If the quarrel with the moth- 
er country had been patched up 
without the loss of liberties pre- 
viously enjoyed, and if these 
colonies had eventually evolv- 
ed into a British dominion, con- 
ceivably the world might have 
seen a long-continued Pax Bri- 
tannica, 

But our own country would 
scarcely have become an asy- 
lum for all peoples to the ex- 
tent that it did, anti the devel- 


authority and ultimate! @ 


Continued on Page 11 


The public proclamation of the signing of the Declaration of Independence on July 4, 1776, 
here depicted in a painting by John Trumbull now in the U.S. Capitol, marked the beginning 
of the American holiday, 
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Date Back to Declaration 


Fourth of July Celebrations — 


Independence Day which is 
celebrated throughout the 
United States on July the 
Fourth each year marks the an- 
niversary of the birth of the 
United States as a free and in- 
dependent nation. 

The holiday began in 1776 
with the public proclamation 
of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence by the Second Continen- 
tal Congress. Meeting in the 
Pennsylvania State House, 
now known as Independence 
Hall, in Philadelphia, the Con- 
gress had been conducting the 
affairs of the 13 American 
Colonies in their dispute with 
Great Britain. 

For some time the dliffer- 
ences between Great Britain 
and the colonists which became 


, serious with the passage of the 


Stamp Act in 1765 were treat- 
ed in America as a family af- 
fair, the colonists considered 
themselves British subjects and 
as such entitled to rights as 
Britons. 


However, as feelings mount- 
ed and violence and fighting 
broke out at Bunker Hill, Lex- 
ington, and Concord, a move 
ment for independence devel- 
oped and grew. The colonists 
realized that they had little or 
no chance of winning indepen- 
dence unless they obtained the 
aid of the French. The colon- 
ists also knew that they could 
not obtain such aid until they 
convinced France that the dis- 
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pute was not a mere family 
quarrel Which would eventual- 
ly be straightened out, but 
that they were determined to 
set up an independent nation. 

On June 10, 1776 the Con- 
tinental Congress decided to 
take the momentous step to- 
ward national independence. 
A committee was formed to 
draft a resolution which should 
serve as a basis for a new gov- 
ernment. The committee con- 
sisted of five members, one of 
whom was Thomas Jefferson of 
Virginia who though only 33 
years old already had a wide 
reputation as a fine writer. 

Jefferson wrote most of the 
document which was adopted 
by the Congress with only 
minor changes. In its final 
form the Declaration of Inde 
pendence formally proclaimed 
the separation of the colonies 
from Great Britain. It also ex- 
pounded the basic theory be- 
hind this move, namely, that 
Since all men are by nature 
free and equal, no people has 
a right to govern any other peo- 
ple without the other's con- 
sent. 

The Declaration ended with 
a mutual pledge of the delegat- 
es to each other of “our lives, 
our fortunes and our sacred 
honor.” These words were not 
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mere bravado. The delegates 
who signed the Declaration 
were fully aware of the gravity ) 
of their actions so far as their | 
personal safety was concerned. | 
When Benjamin Franklin, in. 
an extension of John Hancock's | 
remark, “We must all hang to- | 
gether,” added “or we shall | 
most certainly hang separate. | 
ly,” his statement was literally 


true. 


Before the Declaration of In- 
dependence, these men would 
have had some chance for mer- 
cy, but little chance for success. 
Now the die was cast, and fail- 
ure meant the gallows. 

The news of the adoption of 
the Declaration of Independence 
was announced by the ringing 
of the Province Bell, 


now - 
known as the Liberty Bell. Cast | 


} 


more than 20 years before | 


England, the bell had around 
its crown the prophetic inscrip- 
tion from the Book of Leviticus, 
“Proclaim liberty throughout all 
the land unto al] the inhabitants 
thereof.” 


According to a contemporary 


| 


; 


writer, “The excited multitude | 
in the streets responded with | 


loud acclamations, and 


with 


cannon-peals, bonfires and illu- | 


minations, the patriots held 
giorious carnival that night in 
the quiet city of Penn.” 
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US. Contributions to ‘Atoms-f or-Peace’ | 


Ways Sought to Dedicate Man’s PERCY 2 to Life, Not Death 


..+ the United States pledges 
Sate, you—and therefore be 
fore the world—its determina- 
tion to help solve the fearful 
atomic dilemma—to devote its 
entire heart and mind to find 
the way by which the miracul- 
ous inventiveness of man shall 
not be dedicated to his death, 
but consecrated to his life.” 

These words were spoken 
with the sincerity and fervor 
typical of President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower on December §8, 
1953, President Eisenhower 
had been in office a little less 
than a year. He was addressing 
the United Nations General As- 
sembly at the invitation of Sec- 
retary General Dag Hammar. 
skjold. 

The pledge he made that day 
has formed the basic theme of 
the U.S. approach to the “atom- 
ic dilemma” throughout Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's two four-year 
terms as President. 


President Eisenhower out- 
lined certain proposals to ac- 
complish these goals in his 
speech before the U.N. General 
Assembly: 


“ .. the United States would 
seek more than the mere reduc- 
tion or elimination of atomic 
materials for military purposes. 


“It is not enough to take this 
weapon out of the hands of the 
soldiers. It must be put into 
the hands of those who will 
know how to strip its military 
casing and adapt it to the arts 
of peace.... 

“To hasten the day when fear 
of the atom will begin to dis- 
appear from the minds of peo- 
ple ... there are certain eteps 
that can be taken now. 

“I therefore make the foliow- 
ing proposals: 

“The governments principally 
involved, to the @xtent permit- 
ted by elementary prudence, to 
begin now and continue to make 
joint contributions from their 
stockpiles of normal uranium 
and fissionable materials to an 
international atomic energy 
agency. We would expect that 
such an agency would be set up 
under the aegis of the United 
Nations. ... 

“The more important respon- 
sibility of this atomic energy 
agency would be to devise 
methods whereby this fission- 
able material would be allocated 
to serve the peaceful pursuits of 
mankind. Experts would be 
mobilized to apply atomic ener- 
gy to the needs of agriculture, 
medicine, and other peaceful 
A special purpose 
would be to provide abundant 
electrical energy in the power- 
starved areas of the world, 
Thus the contributing powers 


would be dedicating some of 
their strength to serve the 
needs rather than the fears of 
mankind. 


“The United States would be 
more than willing—it would be 
proud to take up with others 
principally involved the devel- 
opment of plans whereby 
such peaceful use of atomic 
energy would be expedited. 


“Of those ‘principally in- 
volved’ the Soviet U nion must, 
of course, be ome .... 


He said the United States 
would support any pian that 
would “encourage worldwide 
investigation into the most ef- 
fective peacetime uses of fis 
sionable material” and “begin 
to diminish the potential 
destructive power of the 
world’s atomic stockpiles.” 


President Eisenhower did 
not wait for international 
agreement before pursuing the 
peaceful application of atomic 
science and inaugurating a 
program of nuclear cooperation 
with other nations. 


Atomic Energy Commission 


The United States had «been 
hard at work developing the 
peaceful uses of nuclear science 
even before President Elisen- 
hower’s historic speech to the 
United Nations. When the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion was created in 1946, one 
of the major tasks assigned it 
was “improving the general 
welfare and increasing the 
standard of living” through 
the peaceful use of atomic 
energy. 

The AEC began operating 
January 1, 1947. From the very 
beginning it pioneered in re 
search and development pro- 
grams involving the peaceful 
use of nuclear science. It stu- 
died and promoted the use of 
radioactive isotopes in research 
and medicine, It produced and 
distributed, at low cost, large 
quantites of radioisotopes to be 
used in research, industry, and 
medicine. It made its first ship- 
ment of radioisotopes to another 
country on September 5, 1047. 
And it began developing systems 
to produce electric power in nu 
clear reactors. 

Under the leadership of Pres!- 
dent Eisenhower the United 
States continued these efforts, 
broadened their scope, and in- 
itiated a wide range of pro- 
grams designed to heip other 
nations secure the benefits of 
nuclear science for their peo 
le. 

Legislative authority for this 
expanded effort was approved 
by the U.S. Congress in 1954. 
The Atomic Energy Act of 1946 
was amended to authorize the 
Atomic Energy Commission to 
expand aid to other nations and 
to ship uranium abroad so that 


other nations could build their 
own atomic reactors: Other 
provisions of the amended act 
were designed to stimulate pri- 
vate industry in the United 
States to use its own vast re 
sources to help develop peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy, par- 
ticularly for the production of 
electric power. 


Atoms-for-Peace Program 


The United States moved 
rapidly that year to put Presi- 
dent Elsenhower’s “Atoms-for- 
Peace” program into operation. 
Providing experts of other na- 
tions with technical informa- 
tion, training and materials 
was an important part of the 
effort. 


The United States promptly 
began donating libraries of tech- 


nical information on atomic 
scier.ce to other friendly na- 
tions. The first such library 


was presented to the Japanese 
Government on November 12, 
1954. 

Also in November 1954, the 
United States announced that it 
had allocated 100 kilograms of 
fissionable materials to serve 
as fuel for research reactors in 
other countries. This was the 
first of a series of such alloca- 
tions. 

In June of 1954 the Interna- 
tional Congress of Nuclear En- 
gineering met at the University 
of Michigan. Delegates from 16 
countries presented papers at 
the invitation of the United 
States. It was the first large 
international gathering to ex- 
change information on peaceful 
atomic research. 

Meanwhile, preparations were 
under way for an even larger 
effort. In April of 1954 the 
Chairman of the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, Lewis L. 
Strauss, announced that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower planned to ar- 
range an international meeting 
of atomic scientists. The pur- 
pose of the conference, accord- 
ing to the President, would be 
“to hasten the day when the 
fear of the atom will begin to 
disappear from the minds of 
people and the governments of 
he East and of the West.” 

This conference—the first 
international conference on the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy 
—met the next year under the 
auspices of the United Nations. 
The United Nations convened 
another such conference in 
1958, also on the initiative of 
the United States, 

Reactor Training School 

One of the most significant 
training efforts was initiated in 
1954 when the AEC established 
a reactor training school at the 
Argonne National Laboratory 
near Chicago. 

In March of 1955 the first 
group of foreign scientists and 
engineers began a 7-mnonth 


training course in the theory 
and technology of atomic reac 
tors in this school, which was 
named the “School of Nuclear 
Science and Engineering.” 


By September of i959 the 
school had trained 5622 spe- 
clalists, 417 of them from 
countries other than the United 
States, Early in 1960 the 
school broadened its activities, 
altered its course tg con- 
centrate on advanced training 
for specialists who already had 
background knowledge jn the 
Nuclear science field, and 
changed its name to “Interna- 
tional Institute of Nuclear 
Science.” 


Direct government-to-govern- 
ment cooperation between the 
United States and other coun- 
tries in the field of peaceful 
atomic science is governed by 
a series of bilateral agreements, 
the first of which was negotiat- 
ed in May of 1955 and went in- 
to effect the next month. All 
of these agreements provide for 
the exchange of information. 
Other provisions vary. Many 
of them contain arrangements 
for the United States to supply 
nuclear materials for researca 
or power reactors or both. 


During 1955 the United States 
negotiated such bilateral agree- 
ments with 27 countries. By 
December 31, 1959, 44 agree- 
ments were in effect with 42 
countries and the city of West 
Berlin—13 (including the one 
with Japan) for both research 
and power reactor cooperation, 
and 31 for cooperation in re- 
search only, Eight other agree- 
ments were awaiting final ac- 
tion. 


In addition to furnishing 
technical cooperation, supply- 
ing fuel, and training atomic 
technicians, the AEC has 
facilitated the sale of nuclear 
reactors and other equipment 
developed and manufactured 
by private U.S. firms. 


Three Firsts 


At 5:23 a.m: on August 27, 
1957, three firsts Were scored: 
The first nuclear reaction for 
peaceful purposes in Japan took 
place in an atomic reactor at the 
Tokal Laboratory of the Japan 
Atomic Energy Research Insti- 
tute; it also was the first nu- 
clear reactor placed abroad 
through a commercial transac- 
tion by the developing atomic 
energy industry of the United 
States; and the fuel, supplied by 
the United States, was the first 
to be leased to another country 
under a new program announc 
ed by President Eisenhower on 
November 18, 1956. 


As of December 31, U.S. man- 
ufacturers had built or were 
building 38 research reactors 
and three power reactors for 
other countries. Of these, 20 
research reactors were already 


in operation. Plans for ‘con- 
struction of at least three more 
power reactors and negotiations 
of contracts for the export of 
eight additional research react 
ors were under way. 


From September 1955 through 
December 1959 the United 
States shipped 309 kilograms 
of uranium 235 and 406 tons of 
heavy water abroad under sale 
or lease arrangements to be 
used in nuclear science pro 
grams of other countries, 

Two New Programs 

In a commencement address 
at Penn State University on 
June 11, 1955, President Eisen- 
hower announced two new pro- 
grams: 


“First: We propose to offer 
research reactors to the people 
of free nations who can use 
them effectively for the acquisi- 
tion of the skills and under- 
standing essential to peaceful 
atomic progress. The United 
States, in the spirit of partner- 
ship that moves us, will contri- 
bute half the cost. We will also 
furnish the acquiring nation the 
nuclear material needed to fuel 
the reactor. 


“Second: Within prudent se- 
curity considerations, we pro- 
pose to make available to the 
peoples of such friendly nations 
as are prepared to invest their 
own funds in power reactor, ac- 
cess to and training in the tech- 
nological processes of construc- 
tion and operation for peaceful 
purposes. 

“If the technical and material 
resources of a single nation 
should not appear adequate to 
make effective use of a research 
reactor, We would support a 
voluntary grouping of the re- 
sources of several nations with- 
in a single region to acquire 
and operate it together. 

The first grants under this 
new program were authorized 
in 1956—four nations were au- 
thorized to receive $350,000 each 
toward the costs of building re- 
search reactors. 

Through December 31, 1959, 
the United States had made 
grants for research reactors to 
20 countries. Included was a 
grant for the reactor at Tokai- 
Mura, Japan. 

In June 1958, the United 
States initiated a program of 
providing grants for other nu- 
clear research and training 
equipment as well. By Decem- 
ber 31, 1959, the United States 
has made 15 equipment grants to 
13 countries, in addition to the 
donation of 2 mobile radioiso- 
tope laboratories to the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. 

Int’) Atomic Energy Agency 

Most of this assistance has 
been provided through bilateral 
Atoms-for-Peace cooperation be- 
tween the United States and 
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press of N. s. ‘Savemnah on Delaware River at at Camden, N 3.3 in 1959 


other peaceful nations. Since 
the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency came into exist- 
ence in 1957 the United States 
has been a major contributor 
to that organization while con- 
tinuing its own bilateral assist- 
ance programs. 


The IAEA had been created 
of course, as the result of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's 1953 pro 
posal and the United States had 
worked hard to make it a real- 
ity. 

At the inaugural session of 
IAEA in October 1957 the 
United States offered to supply 
5,000 kilograms of uranium 235 
and to match offers of nuclear 
material made to the Agency 
by other member states through 
July 1, 1960. As of December 
31, 1959, the other countries had 
offered a total of 70 kilograms 
of uranium 235. 

For 1959 and 1960, the United 
States pledged to pay at least 
$500,000 toward the regular ex- 
penses of the organization. If 
the total pledges to the organi- 
zation by member nations ex- 
ceeded one million dollars, the 
United States agreed to contri- 
bute an additional amount up 
to $250,000, provided that its 
contribution did not exceed the 
total contributions by all other 
nations. 


In 1959 the United States 
also contributed $600,000 toward 
the cost of building and equip- 
ping a central analytical labora- 
tory for the Agency near 
Vienna, 

While the United States was 
actively promoting the peace 
ful uses of atomic science inter- 
nationally, it was also continu- 
ing a strenuous research and 
development program at home. 


The results of its scientific 


advances were not reserved to 


the United States alone. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower laid down 
the policy that the experts of 


friendly countries should have 
prompt and free access to new 
knowledge that could advance 
the peaceful benefits of nuclear 
science, 


These efforts have been too 
varied to discuss in detail, but 
a few highlights will give an 
indication of the scope of the 
program, 

Electrical Energy Produced 

On December 20, 1951, the 
AEC managed to produce more 
than 100 kilowatts of electrical 
energy from an atomic reactor. 
It was the first time in history 
that significant amounts of 
electricity had been produced 
in this manner, 

In 1954 AEC began a 5&- 
Year reactor development pro- 
gram to develop more efficient 
atomic reactors, primarily for 
the production of “ electric 
power. The program called for 
the development of five differ- 
ent types of reactors, including 
a large-scale power reactor at 
Shippingport, Pennsylvania. 

The Shippingport plant went 
into operation in December of 
1957 and has been producing 
electric power for Pittsburgh 
area residents ever since. 

The AEC is also aiding and 
encouraging private U.S. utility 
firms to develop and construct 
power reactors. 


Atomic Submarine 


In January of 1955 the United 
States launched the first vessel 
ever to be powered by atomic 
energy—the submarine Nauti- 
lus. Other atomic-powered sub- 
marines followed, and in 1959 
the United States launched an 
atom-powered merchant ship, 


the N.S. Savannah. 

When President Eisenhower 
announced that he had ordered 
construction of the Savannah 
he | said: ; 

“This is a project in which I 
long have had deep interest. 
When I advanced the idea of a 
nuclear-powered merchant ves- 
sel in April of 1955, I stated that 
the ship ‘will demonstrate to 
people everywhere this peace- 
time use of atomic energy, 
harnessed for the improvement 
of human living’... 

“This new vessel will be a 
floating laboratory ...4I1 am 
confident that the ship will be 
the forerunner of atomic mer- 
chant and passenger fleets 
which one day will unite the na- 
tions of the world in peaceful 
trade... 

Electric power from nuclear 
reactors still is generally more 
expensive than power from 
other sources in most areas. Be- 
cause of the initial cost of the 
equipment, nuclear ship propul- 
sion is still generally more ex- 
pensive than other systems 
But these first pioneering efforts 
will hasten the day when atomic 
energy will provide a cheaper 
source of power in areas where 
fuel costs are high, and nuclear- 
powered cargo and passenger 
ships will be put to economical 
use on—or under—the high 
seas. 


Radioactive Isotopes 
Mankind has already received 


great benefits from another 
phase of nuclear science. Radio- 
active isotopes—atoms whose 


structures have been altered by 
nuclear reactions—have been 
put to an amazing variety of 
uses in research, industry and 
medicine. 

Here, too, the United States 
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IDEMITSU KOSAN TOKUYAMA OIL REFINERY 
LARGEST & MOST UP-TO-DATE OIL REFINERY 
IN THE ORIENT DESIGNED 
OIL PRODUCTS OF U.S.A. 
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America in a Holiday Mood 


Dear to the heart of every Americ an is the memory of band concerts held on summer aaa 


in the public square. 
wedding cake. 


The band stand is an open pavilion painted white and decorated like a 
On the Fourth of July the band concert is festooned with red, white and bine 


bunting and decorated with American flags. Here the town volunteer band plays a concert 


of patriotic and martial music and the mayor and other officials make speeches. 


The people 


sit on the grass or in their motorcars to listen to the music and speeches which are broadcast 


over loudspeakers. 


Paradox 


Continued From Page 9 


opment of democratic institu- 
tions would probably have been 
slowed down. It seems unlike- 
ly that the monarchies and 
aristocrats of Europe would 
have yielded much ground ex- 
cept under coercion, and Europe 
would have held America back. 


Other interesting speculations 
come to mind, but it is suffici- 
ent to say here that the initial 
blame for the American revolt, 
and for the far more destructive 
uprising in France, must be 
laid on the ruling classes. 


One of the most notable facts 
about the American Revolution 
is that its greatest leaders were 
themselves relatively privileged 
persons who, at the same time, 
recognized the primacy of hu- 
man rights and sought to furth- 
er these in the national interest 
and for the sake of a more just 
society. Also, the movement 
was notable for the continuity 
of its leadership, and without 
this. it would hardly have been 
as moderate and as constructive 
as it turned out to be. 


‘John Adams, while Vice Presi- 
dent, predicted that successive 
groups of leaders would gain 
power in France, that each of 
these would destroy its predeces- 
sors, and that eventually there 
would be the rule of force. Sub- 
sequent events in that country 
-@emonstrated his  prescience, 
and in our time the same thing 
could be said about Russia. But 
nothing of the sort had happen- 
ed or did happen in America, 


except only for the ejection of 
the Loyalists. Some men, not- 
ably Adams and Jefferson, were 
leaders throughout the whole of 
the revolutionary generation, ex- 
tending to the end of the cen- 
tury. 

George Washington did not 
last quite that long, and toward 
the very end of his life he was 
caught up in reaction to some 
degree, but for a score 0: years 
at least he remained the central 
anc symbolic figure, and he pro- 
vided continuity when it was 
needed most. That was his su- 
preme service. 

In his classic description of 
Washington in his own old age, 
before Bonaparte had been over- 
thrown, Jefferson said that “his 
was the singular destiny and 
merit of leading the armies of | 
his country successfully through | 
an arduous war for the estab | 
lishment of its independence; of 
conducting its councils through | 
the birth of a government, new | 
in its forms and principles, un-| 
til it had settled down into a 
quiet and orderly train; and of 
scrupulously obeying the laws 
through the whole of his career, 
civil and military, of which the 
history of the world furnishes 
no other example.” 

In later history parallels can 
be found to the _ revolution 
Washington led, especially in its 
first phases, but that movement 
still occupies a distinctive place 
i. the human story and there is 
strong ground for the judgment 
that as a revolutionary leader 


Washington is still unique. 
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In many communities, such 
as this suburb of Baltimore, 
Md., activities on July the 
Fourth include participation 
by all members of the family. 
Children are given an op- 
portunity to ride their gaily- 
decorated bicycles in the com- 
me@nity parade and compete 
for prizes. 


As the working day of July 3 ends, scenes of this kind are duplicated all over the country. 
Shown here is an endless stream of cars moving along a Virginia highway en route to the 
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on their Independence Day! 
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Atoms-for-Peace 
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has taken a leading role under 
President Eisenhower's Atoms- 
for-Peace program. The AEC has 
conducted much pioneering re- 
search in its own Jaboratories 
and has supplied radioisotopes 
for research and practical ap- 
plication both at home and ab- 
road. 

Because these isotopes are 
radioactive, they can be traced 
by a geiger counter. They can 
be used to study the structure of 
molecules and the mechanics of 
complicated chemical processes, 
such as those occurring in the 
human body or in the leaves of 
plants. They can be used to 
study vital processes in the or- 
gans of animals, to diagnose 
diseases, and to determine the 


most efficient methods for 
applying fertilizers for farm 
crops. 


P 

The United States has de- 
veloped a method for using ra- 
dioactive cobalt as a substitute 
for expensive and bulky X-ray 


equipment. Radioactive iso- 
topes can be used for radiation 
therapy against cancer and 
other diseases. 
Radioisotope Radiation 
Radioisotope radiation, by 


producing male insects incap- 
able of having offspring, has 
played a part in wiping out the 
screwworm fiy in the south- 
east United States, with tremen- 
dous savings for livestock pro- 
ducers in that area. Radiation 
of seeds has made it possible 
for agricultural geneticists to 
produce improved strains of 


plants to feed the world’s grow- 


ing population. 
In industry, 
radioisotopes 


radiation from 
is being used to 
gauge thicknesses and deter- 
mine the rate of flow of 
materials through processing 
equipment—allowing technicians 
to “see” into processes that 
could not be adequately gauged 
ar observed before. 

Radioisotopes have been used 
in batteries to produce small 
quantities of electricity, and 
scientists are trying to develop 
more powerful radioisotope bat- 
teries—to be used in space ve- 
hicles, for example. 

Dr. Willard F. Libby, a mem- 
ber of the AEC before he join- 
ed the faculty of the University 
of California at Los Angeles in 
1959, says: “Radioisotopes . 
are having great impact in ac- 
celerating scientific progress, as- 
sisting agricultural progress, 
aiding in medical diagnosis and 
therapy and contributing to in- 


dustrial productivity. Even if 
there were no other benefits 
from atomic energy, isotopes 
could, in time, justify much of 


the effort and funds invested in 

the nation’s atomic projects.” 
The goals set by President 

Eisenhower in his 1953 address 


to the United Nations were 
sweeping and far reaching. 
Certainly, for complete fulfill-; 


ment they required the coopera- 
tion of “those principally con- 
cerned”—a cooperation that has 
not proved easy to obtain. 


International Agreement 


The International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency that President 
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Air-Conditioned 


FAIRMONT HOTEL 


Kojimachi, Tokyo Tel: 301-1151/9 


SAN BANCHO HOTEL 


Kojimachi, Tokyo Tel: 301-3333/8 


Eisenhower proposed has now 
become a reality. International 
cooperation in the application 
of atomic science to peaceful 
pursuits has been advanced. 
Knowledge of the atom has in- 
creased and its potential and 
present benefits are better un- 
derstood. Large scale use of 


atomic energy is closer to re- 


alization. 


International agreement on 
the full range of goals put forth 
by the President in his “Atoms- 
for-Peace” speech has not yet 
been achieved, however. The 
United States is continuing 
patient, persistent, and often 
frustrating negotiations to put 
an effective check on the use of 
atomic energy for destructive 
purposes and so make it possi- 
ble to reduce the world’s stock- 
pile of atomic weapons. When 
it became evident that no im- 
mediate agreement could be 
reached in this matter, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower took the in- 
itiative in seeking an agree- 
ment to stop nuclear testing in 
the interim. 


Thus the United States is can- 
tinuing, as it has throughout 
President Eisenhower's tenure 
in the Presidency, “to devote 
its entire heart and mind to 
find the way by which the mira- 
culods inventiveness of man 
shall not be dedicated to his 
death, but consecrated to his 
life.” 
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Celebrate the 4th 
with an All New 

SINGER Electric Portable 


Ask Yourself 
Before You Buy Any Sewing Machine 
eHave you ever heard of the manufacturer? 
eWill you be able to get parts and service? 
els the guarantee backed by the manufac- 
turer? 
eWill the machine have any resale value? 
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Aerial view of the fine Dewey Boulevard in Manila 
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Fetes 14th Independence An 


Important Milestone 
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Lifting of. Exchange Controls 


Return to Free Convertibility 


By MIGUEL CUADERNO, SR. 
Governor, Central Bank of the 
Philippines 

In December, 1949, the Philip- 
pine Government instituted ex- 
change controls to restrict the 
use of foreign exchange for non- 
essential imports so as to pro- 
vide for the import of goods for 
economic development. Since 
that time, the country’s Gross 
National Product has increased 
by about 80 per cent. The con 
tribution ef agriculture to Na- 
tional Income went down to 37 
per cent in 1959, from 43 per 
cent in 1849. This indicates 


that the economy is steadily be- 
agro-industrial instead 


coming 
of remaining predominantly 
agricultural. During the past 


decade the economy has exhibit- 
ed such dynamic qualities that 
it may well be said to be in its 
“take off” stage. 

In order to create an environ- 
ment that would further give 
impetus to continued economic 
progress with stability, last year 
the Philippine Government 
adopted a stabilization program. 
It was designed to mop up the 
excess aggregate demand for 
imports which had been built 
up over a period of time, arising 
largely from the policy of cre- 
dit expansion which has been 
adopted to accelerate the dev- 
elopment process. Such a situa- 
tion placed the country’s inter- 
national reserve under very 


heavy pressure. 

The stabilization program 
consisted of fiscal and monetary 
restraints which were put in 
effect in the latter part of 1957 
and progressively tightened in 
1958 and 1959, and the imposi- 
tion of a 25 per cent margin 
levy on the banks’ selling rates 
of foreign exchange in July, 
1959. 

By December, 1959, the favor- 
able effects of these measures 
had become evident.: For the 
first time in 
these postwar 
years, a favor- 
able balance of 
trade was rec- & 
orded. In addi- 
tion, the Philip- 
pine Govern. 
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Hitachi is the name of the mightiest indus- 
trial complex in Japan. It is a name proudly 
berne by massive generators, turbines, trans- 


formers, 


machinery, nuclear 


rolling stock, 


civil engineering 
power and research 


equipment, scientific instruments, electric 
household appliances, etc. It is a name back- 
ed by 26 factories, 3 research laboratories, 
ahd the skills of 40,000 empleyees. Through- 
out the world, it is regarded as a name that 
guarantees dependable service. 


ment received 
$23 million from 
the U.S. Govern- 
ment in pay- 
ment of an old 
claim in connec-. Cuaderno 
tion with the devaluation of the 
| U.S. dollar in 1933. Outstanding 
i short-term foreign obligations 
aggregating about $53 million 
| Were completely liquidated. As 
| Of. December 31, 1959, total net 
| international reserve amounted 
ito $162.9 million as against 
$145.3 million on December 21, 
1958. 


In view of this favorable 
development, the Philippine 
Government was able to adopt 
a plan for the gradual lifting of 
exchange controls. As an ini- 
tial step, on April 25, 1960, a 
free market was introduced for 
about one-fourth of all exchange 
receipts payments. It is the 
plan to broaden the free market 
gradually so that not later than 
1964 all payments will be in- 
cluded therein. 


During the first year of the 
program, the free market will 
|be supplied by (a) exchange 
| proceeds from gold exports and 
|from tourists and (b) 25 per 
|\cent of exchange receipts from 
other exports and from capital 
and other invisibles. On the 
basis of 1959 transactions, it is 
expected that this will mean a 
supply of exchange of about 
$175 million. 


The remaining 75 per cent of 


exchange proceeds from tran- 
saclions listed under (b) above 


will be surrendered to the Cen- 
tral Bank or its authorized 
agents at the official buying 
rate. As a result most exchange 
receipts will be subject to an 
exchange rate of about ¥2.30 
per US. dollar. 


The exchange payments in the 
free market during the first year 
will include payments for (a) im- 
ports consisting of nonessential 
producer goods, semiessential 
consumer goods, nonessential 
consumer goods, and unclassified 
items, according to the Central 
Bank commodity classification, 
which, on the basis of 1959 im- 
ports, are expected to amount 
to about $100 million or about 
one fifth of total imports; (b) 
invisibles except blocked fiducia- 
ry funds and investment earn- 
ings prior to 1960, Philippine 
Government expenditures, exist- 
ing contractual obligations previ- 
ously approved by the Monetary 
Board of the Central Bank, and 
reinsurance premia; and (c) im- 
port goods, not included in (a) 
above, in excess of the exchange 
allocations granted at the official 
selling rate under the exchange 
budget. Blocked fiduciary funds 
and investment income earned 
before 1960 will continue to be 
governed by existing: regula- 
tions. 


The exchange payments’ in 
the free market will be at the 
free market rate plus the mar- 
gin fee and are expected to to- 
tal about $170 million. For im- 
port payments not in the free 
market, those that are exempt- 
ed from the margin fee will con- 
tinue for the time being at the 
oficial rate while others will 
be subject to the margin fee of 
25 per cent. 

As a result of these changes, 
the official rate of P2.00 per U.S. 
dollar will continue to apply to 
imports and other payments ex- 
empted from the margin fee. 
The rate of P2.50 (the official 
rate plus the exchange margin) 
will apply to most imports sub- 
ject to restrictive exchange li- 
censing. The free market rate 
of April 25, plus the margin fee, 
gives an effective rate of P4.00, 
which will apply to less essential 
imports .and most invisibles. 
This rate compares with the rate 
of about P3.70 for Philippine pe- 
sos in the Hongkong market in 
recent months. 


Marked Last Year 


By MANUEL A. ADEVA 
Philippine Ambassador to Japan 


The Philippines commemo- 
rates today the 14th anniver 
sary of her independence 
amid brightening signs indi- 
cating orderly and quickening 
rate of economic growth of the 
Republic in a climate of grow- 
ing social harmony. 


The year 1959 can be con- 
sidered an important milestone 
in the progressive strides of 
the Philippines to achieve a 
level of self-reliance and sélf- 
support. That was the year 
the Republic registered quite a 
number of unprecedented eco- 
nomic gains. 

It was in 1959 that the coun- 
try, for the first time since she 
became independent, achieved 
a favorable balance of trade. It 
Was also the first time the na- 
tlon’s foreign trade, both ex- 

rts and imports, broke 

rough the $500 million mark 
which is a good enough index 
of the expansive economic 
forces at work in the Philip 
pines today. 

Equally significant is the fact 
that in 1959 the Philippines also 
for the first time attained self- 
sufficiency in rice production 
while the production of corn 
exceeded domestic consump. 
tion thus enabling the exporta- 
tion of 1.3 million tons of the 
cereal, 

In terms of gross national 
products, the rate of growth of 
the nation rose a moderate 4.5 
percent in 1959 over 1958. This 
means roughly an 80 per cent 
gain in 1959 over a period of 10 
years. The official estimate of 
the nation’s 1959 GNP was $5, 
000 million or approximately 
$240 million higher than the 
growth rate. 

The substantial gains refiect- 
ed in any number of economic 
indicators on the 1959 balance 
sheet of the Republic however 
would be meaningless without 
corresponding advance in two 


particular dimensions of life, 
namely, the political and 
social sectors. 

Politically, the Philippines 


has made steady strides in her 
tireless efforts to evolve a 
society completely in harmony 
with the Asian spirit but firm- 
ly aligned with the Free World. 
There is a surging tide of 
nationalist feeling in the coun- 
try and far from being insular 
in character, this feeling has 
on the contrary sparked new 
and growing enthusiasm to 
forge closer economic and cul- 
tural ties with neighbor coun- 
tries in the Far East. 
President Garcia has been a 
pioneer exponent of the cause 


of Asian unity. With the 
Malayan Prime Minister Tengku 
Abdul Rahman Putra, the 


Philippine Chief Executive 
sounded a call for cultural and 
economic pact among the free 
Asian communities during the 
Malayan leader's state visit in 
Manila in early January, 1959. 
The details of the project are 
still under energetic and re- 
sponsible survey by the two 
governments in bilateral diplo- 
matic discussions. At this 
stage, the best estimate would 
seem to indicate that the pro- 
ject for closer Asian unity can 
be realized in the not too dis- 
tant future. 

US. President Eisenhower 
during his three-day goodwill 
visit to Manila in mid-June must 
have felt the buoyant spirit of 
Filipino nationalism. In his 
evocative address before the 
joint session of the Philippine 
Congress, the American leader 
said he saw everywhere in 
Manila “inescapable evidence 
of energy and dedication and a 
surging faith in the future.” 
And in the same breath, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower added: 


“The stature of the Republic 
of the Philippines on the world 
scene is the creation of its own 
people—of their skill, their im- 
agination, their courage, and 
above all, their commitment to 
freedom. But their aspirations 
would have gone unrealized 
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Carlos P. 


Garcia 


President of the Philippines 


between the Philippines and 


Japan. 
The constant flow of critical 
Japanese reparations capital 


goods to the Philippines now 


were they not animated by 4 on its fourth year, the rapidly 


spirit of nationalism, of 
patriotic love of their own land 


Manuel A. 


and its independence, which 
united and directed them.” 


A most heartwarming trend 


Adeva 


a expanding 


trade between the 
two countries which in 1959 
registered a booming $1,000 
million in two-way intercourse, 
the current negotiations for a 
commercial treaty which, by all 
indications, is fast winding up 
to a successful close—all these 
portend brightly of a fruitful 
and viable pattern of teamwork 
and cooperation between the 
Philippines and Japan in the 
political, economic and strate- 
gic fields. 

The social gains achieved by 
the Philippines since 1959 have 
been equally notable. In that 
year the national government 
increased its expenditures for 
social development to a sub- 
stantial 35.9 per cent of the na- 
tional budget. The increased 
appropriation has thus enabled 
the government to expand and 
modernize existing social serv- 
ices including a growing Social 
Security System, public health 


and medical services, commu- 
nity development programs, 
labor productivity seminars, 
etc. 


Just about three months ago, 


in the Philippine endeavor to a fresh wind blew across the 
forge friendly ties with neigh- face of the land, bestirring “bar- 
bor states in the Far East has rios” (villages) into a sort of 
been the growing spirit of co village mass movement not un- 
operation and intimacy In the like the great Vinoba Bhave's 


evolving pattern of relationship Bhoodan movement 


in India. 


After an absence of nearly four 


centuries, self-government was 
returned to the Philippine 
barrio in early April. More 


than 19,000 barrios elected their 
officials to run the village gov- 
ernments with power to pass 
ordinances and collect taxes, 
Village affairs in the Philip- 
pines now will be run by a bar- 
rio council chosen by popular 
vote. An elected “barrio lieu- 
tenant” presides over the coun- 
cil. 

The barrio autonomy experi- 
ment in the Philippines . has 
inspired enthusiastic accolades 
from a wide cross-section of the 
population. The consensus was 
that for the first time in Philip- 
pine history, a functioning 
democracy has come to life 
right at the grassroots. 


The Philippines, like every 
infant democracy, is still sad- 
died with manifold and complex 
problems, the chief of which 
are to boost national produc- 
tivity, widen opportunities for 
employment, and thereby bring 
about rising standards of living 
truly in step with increasing 
population. 

The nation is coming to grips 
with these problems within the 
framework of its basic democra- 
tic institutions and in a climate 
of freedom reinforced in the 
conviction that progress and 
prosperity are better achieved 
in a society that respects the. 
dignity of the individual and fe- 
leases his free energies than” 
under a contrary system. 


New Profile Emerging 


: ~AL . 


Perspective of the Philippines 


By JOSE F. ZAIDE 
Press Counselor, Philippine 
Embassy 


A new profile of the Philip- 
pines has been emerging over 
the last few years, painstaking- 
ly carved out of the granite 
realities of burdensome econo- 
mic problems at home and the 
recurring cold war _ tension 
which constantly cast ominous 
shadows over the Far Eastern 
landscape. While the definitive 
Philippine image is still:not in 
Clear focus at this stage, its 
outline is already discernible— 
vivid with suggestions of a 
young State going through a 
fateful social experiment to 
achieve a viable synthesis in 
her organic development. 

On the one hand, the Philip- 


pines hews pertinaciously to 
the American tradition of a 
republican democracy, Her in- 
stitutions — political, cultural 


and social—are truly molded in 
the American image, 

_ On the other hand, the Re 
public assiduously seeks strong- 
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Asian spirit and is determined as 


strong as the desire to 


to evolve a society based on achieve material progress and 
traditional democratic freedoms prosperity, 


but completely in harmony with 
emergent institutions in 
neighboring free Oriental com- 
munities. 


Like other newly-emancipated ¢hauvinistic tinge. 


the ever, 


Philippine nationalism, how- 
evolved in a_ straight- 
forward manner and certainly, 
was free from xenophobic nor 
Attesting to 


states, the Philippines is in that this jis the fact that the surg- 


of transitional 
“social 


stage 


called revolution,” a 


growth ing nationalism in the Philip- 


pines just as spontaneously 


sorely-trying epoch every young \indled new stirrings for closer 
nation must go through if she affinity with the free communi- 
must take the leap from medie io. in the. Far East. 


val backwardness to a mod- 
ern, progressive nation. But if 
the Philippines is in social up- 
heaval it is “for” and “not 
“against” something. 
ippine social experiment cer- 
tainly is geared to a direction 
other than “overwhelming tra- 
ditions, overturning values, and 
toppling idols.” 

The dominant feature of Phil- 


The proposed Southeast Asian 
cultural and economic pact 
envisaged in a joint com- 


The Phil Munique issued in Manila by 


Philippine President Carlos P. 
Garcia and Malayan Paramount 
Ruler, the Tungku Abdul Rah- 
man Puhtra in early January, 
1959 is the first such attempt to 
weld together widely separated 


ippine contemporary life is the communities in the Far East in 


rising pitch of nationalism all a loosely-bound coalition. 


over the land. The growing na- 
tionalist surge, propelled by 
genuine yearning for identity 


and heroic stature, probably is 
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The 
project may not be a big step to 
unity, but it is definitely a step 
forward nonetheless. 

To be sure, the Filipino chief 
executive and the Malayan lead- 
er were both sensitively attuned 
to the challenging hazards 
standing in the way of Asian 
unity. 

In the first place, Asia which 
has just emerged from colonial 
status and economic stagnation 
is quite a long way from being 
what Europe is today. When 
one speaks of Europe, the image 
instantly evoked in the mind is 
of a community of peoples 
nourished from a common cul- 
ture and a common civilization 
painfully built since Marathon. 

The European civilization is 
the net product of centuries of 
orderly, organic growth, enrich- 
ed by the classical traditions of 
ancient Greece and Rome, the 
municipal liberties of the Middle 
Ages, the secularization of state 
and law, the rich cultural 
legacies from such mother lode 
as the Renaissance, the Re- 


formation and the Era of En- backward. 


lightenment, the gradual evolu- 
tion of technical skills and 
diversification of scientific and 
inventive genius which . gave 
impetus to the European In- 
dustrial Revolution. 

The situation is entirely -dif- 
ferent in Asia which is a motley 
hive of divergent cultures, dis- 
parate languages and ethnic, 
groups, differing religions and 
political orientation. Moreover, 
the. newly-emancipated nations 
in the Far East had been kept. 
in isolation from one anot er 
for centuries and did not possess 
the means to develop intimate 
cultural and social ties for as 
long as they remained colonial 
subjects. 

President Garcia himself has 
devoted serious studies on the 
problems suggested by the so- 
called “contradictions” in the 
Asian make-up. The more he 
ponders the problems, the more 
convinced he was that, “The 
time to start clearing the path 
for a free Asian coalition is now 
since it is late enough.” 

A definitive national portrait 
of the Philippines, now com- 
pleting her 14th year of 
independent life, is not cleare 
ly visible in perspective yet. Its 
sensitive features, however, are 
beginning to emerge from the 
groundswell of contemporary 
Philippine patterns. And thé 
image suggested is that of a nas 
tion with a mind of its own, 
yearning for identity with Free 
Asia, and firmly wedded to the 
West. 

She is a country, bestirring 
herself to the “wind of change,” 
coping seriously with her vex, 
ing problems of internal life 
and her share of responsibilities 
as a member of the free world 
family. She is a nation seeking, 
her modest place in the sun and 
willing to pay the price for it, 
a country with an eye on the 
future and conscious that the. 
road to millenium is trave 
by walking forward and not 
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Fortnightly Service between Japan/Philippines 
Agents in Japan : 


. FUJI LUMBER TRADING CO., LTD. 


Chiyoda-ku, 


Tokyo. 


Tel. 231-3236 
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Report on Economic Development) 


Considerable Advances Noted in Major Sectors of National Life 


_ By JOSE C. LOCSIN 
Chairman, National Economic 
Council 


The economic development of 
the. Philippine Republic, now 
in its 14th year, is taking a 
more orderly direction and is 
i oeige , at a steady rate due 

rgely to public policies and 
measures adopted by the gov- 
ernment and the increasing res- 
ponse of the people. Income 
and. employment have improv- 
ed. Prices have been stabilized 
as @ result of stringent credit 
policies and a reduction in def- 
icit spending. The balance of 
payments improved with a fav- 
orable balance of trade, the first 
instamce since the end of the 
warn 

In the social development sec- 
tors, the improved public health 
program has been maintained, 
ecucation for good citizenship 
and professional and vocational 
fitness have been expanded. 

The national income at cur- 
ia in 1959 is estimated 
at 800 million representing 
an increase of 4.8 per cent over 
that of the previous year. The 
more substantial contributions 
to the national income are those 
of agriculture, the services in- 
dustries and the trade sector, 
although manufacturing shows 
and_increasing trend in its share 
in thé national income. 

The increase in national in- 
come refiects the growth in the 
investment which amounted to 
P991 million in 1959 as compar- 
ed to P889 million in 1958. Of 
significance is the favorable bak 
afce of trade which the Philip 
pines was able to achieve in 
1939 with exports reaching an 
all-time high of P1,059 million 
and with imports at a relative- 
ly low level than in 1958, 


Manufacturing and Mining 

Manufacturing production in 
1959 reached its highest peak; 
the index for the first nine 
months attained 145.9. (1955=—. 
100) Both the durable and non- 
durable manufactures showed 
increases of 8 to 9 per cent over 
the previous year. Textile, 
leather and rubber products 
showed the highest percentages 
of increase among the non-dur- 
able manufactures while metal 
products except machinery, and 
wood manufactures except fur- 
nitures and fixtures exhibited 
the highest increase among the 
durables. 

Perhaps the most important 
development has been made in 
tMe cotton textile industry 
which at present produces 160 
million yards of textile cloth. 
The other industries in which 
investments have been made to 
a substantial extent are cement 
and pulp and paper. Present 
cement production is approxi- 
mately 20 million bags and this 
is expected to reach the 30 mil- 
lion mark within the next 2 
years. 

In the case of paper actual 


and authorized production will 
supply within the next 2 to 3 
years 116,000 tons of paper. 
There are now two flour milling 
plants with a capacity of 130,- 
000 tons and four others are 
in the process of establishment, 

The steel industry is now in 
an advanced stage of planning. 
It ls expected that within the 
next two years a plant with a 
capacity of 230,000 tons may be 
set up. Projects for the pro- 
duction of basic chemicals have 
been recently approved, such as 
sodium hydroxide, soda-ash and 
acetic acid, 


Agriculture 
In agriculture self-sufficiency 


in the production of rice was 
maintained in 1959 and corn 


Jose C. Locsin 


production exceeded the con- 
sumption by 1.7 million cavans 
and made possible the exporta- 
tion of 1.3 million cavans, Total 
crop production reached 7 mi- 
lion tons in 1959 as against 6.4 
million in 1958 


Animal production has im- 
proved with the large animal 
population having increased 


from 4.7 million in 1958 to 4.9 
million in 1959; the small ani- 
mal population showed a sim- 
ilar increase from 6.6 million 
in 1958 to 7.2 million in 1959; 
the poultry population which 
has increased consistently went 
up from 54.7 million to 58.4 mil- 
lion during the same period. 
Notwithstanding advances made 
im animal production the coun- 
try meets only 30 per cent of 
its nutritional needs. 


Fish output also showed an 
increase from 392,000 tons in 
1958 to 431,000 tons in 1959. 
Commercial fish canning has 
been started and this is bound 
to increase as deep sea fish- 
ing is developed which is now 
encouraged. 


In forestry the current policy 
evolves around the objectives 
of efficient forest resources ex- 
ploitation, conservation, and 


the gradual shift in export 
policy for forest products from 
raw material form to processed 
or finished wood products. 
International Trade 

The country’s international 
trade is gradually veering away 
from the United States toward 
Europe and Japan. In 1959 
Japan absorbed 22 per cent of 
Philippine exports of. ¥1,059 
million and supplied 18 per 
cent of her imports of ¥1,018 
million. 

There is an increasing effort 
to diversify Philippine exports. 
It is expected that with foreign 
exchange decontrol it is highly 
probable that Philippine pro- 
ducts now noncompetitive in 
the world market will become 
exportable and contribute to 
the country’s foreign exchange 
income. 

Basic Services 


The development in the basic 
services such as power and 
transportation have contributed 
to the increase in agriculture 
and industrial production. Now 
the country is generating 520,- 
000 kilowatts with the com- 
pletion of the Binga hydro- 
electric project. 

Scheduled for construction is 
the ¥54 million Marikina multi- 
purpose project which is a 
joint Filipino-Japanese under- 
taking. This is expected to 
increase the supply of electric 
power in the Manila metro- 
politan area. 

Land, water and air trans- 
portation were expanded in 1959. 
Around 2,000 km. of roads were 
constructed of which 1,256 kms. 
were barrio and feeder roads. 
In the past 2 years Japan deli- 
vered four vessels with a capa- 
city of 20,000 gross tons. This 
brings up the total tonnage of 
the present overseas fleet to 79,- 
934 gross tons. Eight vessels 
with a gross tonnage of 76,000 
gross tons are presently being 
constructed and will be deliver- 
ed in 1960. Twelve more ves- 
sels with a gross tonnage of 
106,000 gross tons have also 
been contracted for delivery in 
1962 and 1963. 

For inter-island shipping four 
vessels with a capacity of 7,200 
gross tons have been added. In 
air transportation, six planes 
have been added to the existing 
fleet of 34. Accordingly 16 air- 
ports have been developed. 
Work on the Manila Interna- 
tional Airport to make it suit- 
able for jet airplane landing is 
in progress. 

Social Development 

To meet the increasing needs 
of the fast growing population, 
the National Government in- 
creased its expenditures for so- 
cial development in fiscal 1959 
to 35.9 per cent of total expendi- 
tures compared to 38.1 per cent 
for fiscal 1958. 
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years received the greatest bulk 
of government expenditures, a 
little over 30 per cent of the 
total. Noteworthy is the alloca- 
tion of a sizable amount for the 
development and production of 
Philippine textbooks for ele 


mentary schools and the setting | 


up of 12 regional and 44 divi- 
sion pilot demonstration centers 
for in-service training of teach- 
ers and school officials. 

Public health and medical 


services are continually being | 
expanded. There are now 1,344) 


rural health units taking care/| § 


of disease prevention and im. | 


provement in environmental | 
sanitation in almost every town | 
in the country. 


Hospital services, geared to a | & 
policy of having one general bed | j 


to a maximum of 5,000 popula- | 
tion were expanded. Emergency 
hospitals are being increased. | 
Researches on fillariasis, schisto- | 
somiasis, malaria control spe | 
cially on mosquito resistance 
development to insecticides and | 
influenza are now more exten 
sive. 

Significant development in the 
field of welfare consists of the 
expansion of protective services 
for children and of rehabilita- 
tive services for the handicap- 


ped. 

In the labor field, industrial 
peace prevailed. There were 
more collective bargaining 
agreements than the previous 
year. The collection and analy- 
sis of labor market information 
was commenced in July 1959 
and the apprentice training pro- 
gram was augmented. 


By the end of 1959 the Social 
Security System was only 28 
months old; but it will have 


tection 404,577 employes work- 
ing in 11,028 firms scattered all 
over the country. 
6.301 member-employes and 
vested in behalf of its members 
@ total of P66,317,104.93. 

Community development pro- 
grams in active operation now 
cover 5,231 barrios, or an in- 
crease of 1,809 barrios in 1959. 
An additional 1,164 barrios are 
intended to be covered for the 
first 4 months of 1960. 


Difficulties Ahead 


Like all other countries in 
the infant stage of their eco- 
nomic development the Philip- 
pines will continue to be beset 
with difficulties. Perhaps the 
one problem that will continue 
to obstruct the economic deve 
lopment effort is the continued 
Shortage of foreign exchange. 
The government has taken meas- 
ures to free the country from 
undue balance of payments dif- 
ficulties in the form of a series 
of monetary and fiscal meas- 
ures. 


The most significant of these | 


measures is 
change decontrol program 
which is bound to produce signi- 
ficant impact on the economy. 
The foreign exchange decontro! 
policy is calculated to expand 
the import industries and en- 
courage foreign exchange saving 
industries resulting ultimately 
in the improvement not only of 


the country’s. productive capa- 


city but also on its foreign ex- 
change position. 


There are other problems 
that serve to obstruct economic 
development including deficien- 


cies in the public administration | 


System and certain socio-cultur- 
al attitudes among the people. 
It is expected that these prob- 
lems will be resolved in time. 


had by that time under its pro- | 


It had paid | 
out a total of P2,537,523.10 to | 
tne _| tions Agreement between the 
their beneficiaries and had ip | Philippines and Japan thereby 
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Reaches End of Fourth Year 


Big Progress Seen in Reparations Plan 


By CESAR LANUZA 
Chief, Philippines Reparations 
Mission 

Every year the month of 
July holds a special significance 
for the Philippines and_ this 
year is no exception. July 4, 
1960 marks the 14th anniversary 
of Philippine Independence 
while July 1960 represents 
the close of the fourth year of 
implementation of the Repara- 
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ushering in the fifth repara- 
tions year. 

While the anniversary of 
Philippine Independence is 


celebrated at home and abroad 
wherever Filipinos are found, 
July 22 usually passes by 
unnoticed by the public. On 
the occasion of the 14th anniver- 


| therefore, 


the foreign ex- 


sary of Philippine Independence, 
the Philippine Re- 


| parations Mission at Tokyo 


_ wishes to focus attention in the 


progress of the implementation 


,of the Reparations Agreement 


between the Philippines and 
Japan, and the vital role it has 
served in the speedy normaliza- 
tion of relations between the 
two countries, 


At this writing, a new treaty 
of friendship, commerce and 
navigation is under negotiation 

_ between the two countries. This 
is unmistakable proof of the 
improvement that the relation- 
ship between the two countries 
has attained in recent years. 


Under the Reparations Agree- 
ment between Japan and the 
Philippines, the former shall 
supply the latter with repara- 
tions consisting of the products 
of Japan and the _ technical 
services of the Japanese people 
in the amount of $550 million 
over a 20-year period. 

Reparations shall be supplied 
by Japan at the rate of $25 mil- 
lion annually during the first 10 
years, and at the rate of $30 
million .annually during the 
next 10-year period, provided 
_ that the latter period may be 
/reduced by increasing sup- 
ply of reparations to cover the 


On the other hand, there are | #™ount fully within the reduc- 


factors that would give cause | ed period. 


The goods to be 


for optimism, and these are the | ®¥pplied by Japan to the Phil- 


increasing awareness for econo- 
mic development on the part of 
the people as well as their 
leaders. There is, furthermore, 
an increasing education in skills 
and managerial abilities requir- 
ed to assure the success of the 
development program. 

It is also significant to point 
Out that both the executive and 
legislative leaders are showing 
increasing attention to meas- 
ures calculated to bolster the 
economy. All indications show 
that the Filipinos are determin- 
ed to buttress economically 


their newly-won political inde- . 


pendence. 


ippines shall be principally in 
, the form of capital goods. 


| Let us look at the records 
and examine how the agree- 
ment has been carried out to 
date. As of June 30, 1960, the 
amount of reparations con- 
tracts concluded with Japanese 
firms for the supply of products 
of Japan and the services of 
the Japanese people total $119,- 
390,000. Of this amount Japan 
had paid $95,625,700 for repara- 
tions already supplied to the 
Philippines. 


The following figures will 
show more clearly the trend of 
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High Pressure Oil-Filled Cable 


The Giant of Japan's Electric Wire | 
and Cable Industry 


FUJIKURA CABLE WORKS, LTD. 


4, 1-chome, Fukagawa Heikyu-cho, Kohto-ku, Tokyo, Japan | 
Cable Address: “FUJIDEN” TOKYO 


reparations payments from 


COMPARISON BETWEEN PAYMENTS MADE BY JAPAN FOR REPARATIONS SUPPLIED 
TO 


THE PHILIPPINES AND ITS OBLIGATIONS UNDER 


Period 


As of the end of the First Reparations 


Year—July 22, 1957 


REPARATIONS AGREEMENT 


As of the end of the Second Reparations 


Year—July 22. 1958 


As of the end of the Third Reparations 


Year—July 22, 1959 


As of Dec. 31, 1959—approximately first half 


of the Fourth Reparations Year 


As of June 30, 1960 ..... 


Japan compared with her obli- 
gation under the Agreement: 
The above figures are gross- 
ly inadequate for the purpose 
of fully enlightening the public 
regarding the benefits that the 
Philippines has derived from 
reparations. The Mission feels 


that the public, not only in the 


Philippines but also here in 
Japan, is entitled to know the 
kind and quality of goods and 
services supplied as reparations 
and the advantages that have 
accrued to both countries as a 
result thereof. 


The Congress of the Repub- 
lic of the Philippines in Repub- 
lic Act No, 1789, as amended 
by Republic Act No. 2611, pro- 
vided as follows: 


“That reparations 
for electrification, 


intended 
educational 


— 


riery, firefighting 
telcommunications, railroad, 
base metal mining, steel and 
cement manufacturing, logging 
and shipping shall be given top 
priority.” (Sec. 2(a)) 

Furthermore, Sec. 2{e) of 
said law also provided as fol- 
lows: 


“Government projects shall 
be given preference only if 
they concern electrification, 
educational material, equip- 
ment and machinery, firefight- 
ing equipment, telecommunica- 
tions, or railroad or would fos- 
ter the growth of private pro- 
ductive capacity or are needed 
in the performance of essential 
public services, or involved in 
productive projects which pri- 
vate enterprise is not vet cap- 
able or desirous of developing 
but which are urgently neces- 
sary in the interest of over-all 
national economic growth.” 


For lack of space, so many 
other deserving projects now 
being undertaken by way of re- 
parations, cannot be enumerat- 
ed here. Ali these details are, 
however, contained in the an- 
nual report of the Reparations 
Commission and Mission for 
the calendar year 1959 which 
will soon be available for the 
general public for information 
and scrutiny. 

Two of the most important 
projects soon to be realized 
through mutual help and coop- 
eration between Japan and the 


equipment, 


Greetings on Independence Day 


insurance & Surety Co., Inc. 


TOKYO: 


Rm. 113, Sanshin Bidg., 10, 1-chome, Yuaraku-cho, Chiyoda-ku. Tel. 591-5131/4 
OFFICES: Yokohama 


Yokosuka Nagoya 


Amount 
Contracted Payments Made Obligation 
(Cumulative) 

pekbheec Geuvecece «> § 30,415,807.51 $15,220,297.14 25,000,000 

pa bWOwees és s+ee § 69,707,369.10 $47,357,700.40 $ 50,000,000 

beWeebsceeeevecs $ 76,593,382.24 $69,576,812.76  $ 75,000,000 

eeceecooe «+++ $118,983,235.11 $86,629,017.21 $ 87,500,000 

coeseceseseesessseese $119,390,000.00 $95,625,700.00 $100,000,000 
material, equipment and machi- Philippines are the Marikina 


River Multi-Purpose Project 
and the Telecommunications Ex- 
pansion and Improvement Pro- 
ject in the Philippines. As its 
name implies, the Marikina 
Project is aimed at several ob- 
jectives which include genera- 
tion of electricity estimated to 
amount to 141 KWH, increase of 
the supply of municipal anc in- 
dustrial water estimated at 270 
million tons, irrigation of 6,200 
hectares of rice fields, and con- 
trol of floods. The Telecom- 
munications Project will con- 
nect different towns and centers 
of government, business and in- 
dustry all over the Philippines 
with automatic telephone and 
telegraph facilities, and may 
even tie up with the communica- 
tions system of Japan. 

No doubt the manner by 
which the Reparations Agree- 
ment between the Philippines 
and Japan has been, and will 
continue to be, implemented 
will in a way determine the 
degree and direction of the 
economic development of the 
Philippines as well as the salu- 
tary effect such development 
would have for the Filipino 
people as a whole. 

For the Government and peo- 
ple of Japan their stake in re- 
parations is in seeing t it that 
such payments by their quality 
and price truly conduce to the 
lasting benefit of the Filipino 
people for whom they are made 
as concrete tokens of friend- 
ship and goodwill. 
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HEAD OFFICE: 
CABLE ADDRESS: 


ELECTRIC 


~ WIRE s CABL 


MAIN PRODUCTS } 


Bore wires and cables, Rubber or synthetic 
meterial insuleted wires, Power cables, Com- 
munication cobles, Accessories for electric 


wires ond cables. 


Copper, sluminium and their alloys, Sheets, 
strips, tubings, extruded shapes, castings and 
forgings, Sintered alloy products, Chemicels. 


THE FURUKAWA ELECTRIC CO., LTD. 
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420 KV O F Cable 


No. 14, 2-chome, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 


Tel. (211) 0811/10, 0821/10, 0831/10, 0841/10 


“FURUELECO TOKYO” “FURUELECO OSAKA" 
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IMF Advice Expected 


Finale to All Exchange 
Limitation May Be Asked 


Various Japanese Governme 
a possible advice by the Interna 


for abolition of Japan's entire foreign exchange restrictions. 


According te Takeshi Wata 


board of directors of IMF, now back home here, chances are 


nt agencies are preparing against 
tional Monetary Fund authorities 


nabe, a Japanese member of the 


New Program 
To Develop 
Sumatra Oil 


The North Sumatra Oil De- 
velopment Cooperation Co., of 
Japan Saturday disclosed a new 
pian to help develop all oil-pro- 
ducing areas in northern Suma- 
tra. 


The new program will enable 
the Japanese company to attain 
a production target of 2,500,000 
kiloliters of crude oil yearly, 
which was set for the original 
project, one year earlier than 
scheduled, or by 1963. 

The two firms recently sign- 
ed a contract for the expansion. 
The goal of the expanded plan 
can be attained within the 
framework of ¥18,800 million, 
estimated as the necessary bank 
credits in Japan for the initial 
plan, company officials said. 


Tokyo's Airline, 
Airmail Schedules 


(Subject to change without notice) 
Monday 
Departures 

Mai) Closing Time 
ary Registered 
PAA 1850 1850 
Hawaii, Los Angeles. 
NWA 1900 1350 1230 
U.S.A... Seattle, Canada. 
4 


0540 
Hongkong, China, North Korea, 
Malaya, Singapore. 
SWISSAIR 2330 1850 1615 
Poland, Hungary, Romama, East 
Germany, Yugoslavia, Saudi Ara- 
bia, Egypt, Switzerland. 
PAA 1100 0540 2205 Sun. 
Honolulu. San Francisco. 


KLM 1035 1035 


1530 | 
Australia. lew Zealand and other 


Oceanie Is. 
KLM 2300 1850 1625 
Philippines, Italy. Maita, Tunisia, 
Kenya. Uganda, Tanganyika, Ma- 
faa B. Congo, Angola, Zan- 
tibar. 


All 2345 1950 1835 
Indta, Nepal, British East Africa. 
Zanzibar, Madagascar, Muzambi- 
Pakistan, 


que, East Aden, Bom- 
bay. 
SAS 1230 0630 2135 Sun. 
Anchorage-Copenhagen 
NWA 1400 1040 . 1040 
Okinawa-Manila. 
Alr France 1930 1525 1420 
France, Fr. Morroco. Fr. West Af- 


. Equ. Africa, Netherlands 
0800 2300 2300 
Okinawa-Taipei-Hongkong-Bang- 


ok 
AF/IJAL 1930 1510 1350 
Anchorage-Hamburg-Paris 


Arrivals 


PAA San Francisco-Honolulu 
JAL Los Angeles-Honclulu 
NWA Seattle-Shemya. 

KLM Amsterdam-Anchorage. 

NWA. Seoul. 

NWA Taipei-Okinawsa. 

PAA Philadelphia-Idlewild- 
London - Frankfurt - Istanbul - 
Beirut - Karachi - Calcutta-Bang- 
kok-Homgkoneg. 

1745 CAT Taipei-Okinawa. 

1805 All London - Dusseldorf - 
Geneva-Beirut-Bombay-Calcutta- 
Bangkok-Hongkong 

1905 SAS Copenhagen-Dusselorf- 
Zurich -Rome-Cairo-narachi- 
Caicutta-Bangkok-Manila. 

1335 Air France Paris-Frankfurt- 
Athens-Teheran-Delhi-Bangkox- 
Saigon-Hong ong. 

1555 CPAL Hongkong 

1850 JAL Hongkong 

1810 QEA Sydney-Darwin-Manila- 
Hongkong 


Buigaria, Czechoslovakia. 


50-50 for the possibility of the 
advice being given this autumn 
as result of the 1960 IMF-.Japan 
consultation conference open- 
ing here Monday. An IMF 
team, headed by D.S. Sabker, 
head of the IMF Asian bureau, 
arrived last night in Tokyo by 
JAL for the annual meeting. 

Japanese Government officials 
are reported to have changed 
their past optimism as to the 
conference through Watanabe’s 
report. They are said to be in 
creasingly wary of the possibill- 
ty of being given the advice in 
view of Japan’s sustained eco- 
nomic prosperity. 


ICA tours are part ef a larger 


mies, Seated, left to right: 


Azuma and Hajime Suzuki. 


Government's International Cooperation Administration, 


crease information exchange between different nations’ econo- 
. Koichi Matsuno and Eiichi Sakata 
of the Diet; rear, left to right: Hideo Inaba, Japan Productivity - 
Center representative; Diet members Shiro Sakurai, Takashi 


Marsh of the San Francisco Bay Area Council. 


nl 
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UPI-Sun Radiophoto 
Five Japanese Diet members began a three-week tour of 


the United States Friday under the sponsarship of the U.S. 


The 
Matual Security Program to in- 


At right with book is Frank 


-- 


Japan's foreign exchange re-| 
serve topped the $1,400 million) 
mark at the end of last May, | 
reaching an equivalent of 37) 
per cent of its annual import! 
value as compared with 35 per! 
cent for France. Besides, many | 
West European nations are ex- 
pected to Se designated as na- | All sorts of rag ence 
tions without foreign exchange | Conclusions ‘were 
limitatiors under Article 8 of businessmen in Japan and the 
the IMF charter. United States from the recent 

Doubled Speed political disturbances in. this 

If the advice were given, | country. But none were more 
Japan would be compelled to| amazing than the statements of 
double the speed of its current |},cotton textile industry leaders 
trade liberalization program /on both sides of the Pacific. 
through a drastic revision. The strained reasoning used 
Japan now ‘plans to liberal-| by both sides merely serves as 


ize the import of various) 
' i'further evidence of the ability 

‘ s titive | 
ETC nae Sepe of businessmen to _ interpret 


with Japanese equivalents in- 
cluding small  automobiles,| World events in the light of 
machine tools. some metals and their own narrow 
chemical textiles after the end | interests. 

= yo oo pion oo nef yt Contrary Views 

e schedule mi ave to . , 

advanced to inside of the three} When anti-Americanism began 
years, to create confusion in|t® show up strongly in the 
Japanese industries. demonstrations, Osaka cotton 


Japanese officials are there-' 
fore said preparing to explain. 
to the IMF team that Japanese 
economy is still subject to sharp 
changes because of the nation’s 
peculiar economic system and 
the $1,400 million reserve is 
still insufficient for complete) 
exchange liberalization. Japan's | 
belated start in liberalization as | 
compared with West European | 
nations is also expected to be 
pointed out. | 


Further Reasons 


Among other reasons to be) 
given for Japan's inability to. 
meet the expected advice are:| pan” at this time, and so the 
(1) Japan’s continued favorable | riots in Tokyo would influence 
payment balance since the start| the Tariff Commission to act 
of this year was chiefly attri-| favorably toward Japan. 


butable to foreign capital in- What paper do you read? You 


vestment or foreign salaries Or) pavs wer money and takes yer 
wages earned by Japanese; (2) | wt ti d ? 


Japan’s imports are sure to in-| 
crease again as the nation must |, The fact is that 


Likely to Go 


and 


despair. This would, they feared, 


of the Tariff Commission angry, 
and cause them to vote against 
Japan's interests in the case of 
the petition to add penalty im- 
port duties against cotton prod- 
ucts. 


cotton mills met*in the United 
States were saying exactly the 
opposite. The U.S. Government, 
they argued, would not want 
to “put further pressure on Ja- 


the Tariff 


' ' Commission voted 4 to 2 against 
continue its economic growth ad . 
to eliminate unemployment: the National Cotton Council's 


| petition, and American textile 

(3) Japan has no big individual ey ‘ “ d 
'foreign currency wealth such | + aye gel sy sew caged ot 
+o Britain or France; (4) it iS | imports P a 
| unfair to force Japan to liberal- Se 

ize its trade when more than} When the Japanese side saw 
' 10 member nations of GATT are | 2" adverse influence in the riots, 
| still restricting imports from| ‘they were already in despair. 
| Japan under the GATT Article 
35 (escape clause). 


ithe issue: and the riots to them 
were the last straw. 
In all probability the ‘staff and 


. /members of the Tariff Commis- 
Bamboo Import Bill sion, who have always been 


WASHINGTON. (UPI)—The | charged petitions on the basis 


U.S. House Okays 


immediate | 


undoubtedly make the members | 


' 


They had already predicted the | 
|gloomiest possible outcome of | 


U.S. Cotton Import Issue 


to Congress 


By SHELDON WESSON 


of fact, would doubtless be an- 


drawn by /|noyed that both sides should | 


; 


| consider that their judgment of | 


lecoomic fact would be 


eal riot. The reasoning is so 


be ludicrous. 
One More Battleground 


And so the American indus- 
try has lost another round. This 
j}does not imply, by any means, 
| that Congress itself. The Amer- 
ican industry is doubtless busy 
|working with Congressmen, or 
candidates for election in No- 
vember, who are favorable to 
their cause. 


| The American cotton industry 
has lost three fights against im- 
ports on three specific occasions, 


out-| new highs as pikers converged 
weighed by the fact of a politi-| Upon these items. 


strained, on either side, as to | ed 


ee 


| 
| 


'béfore the Tariff Commission. | 


men threw up their hands in | Leaders of the industry long ago 


said that they would never make 
any progress through the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, 
dominated by a President who 
‘is basically in favor of trade 
|liberalitv. And they long ago 
‘said that ultimately the fight 
|'would have to go back to Con- 
| gress—where they lost by only 
'one slim vote some years ago. 


an interlude. And back to Con- 


gress the issue will doubtless | 


go. 
‘Something of a Risk’ 


to be fought again before the 
'Tariff Commission, the Ameri- 
'ean industry took something of 
a risk. With the decision 
against them for the third time, 
they now give Congressmen who 
oppose further protectionist 


In due course, We can expect 
‘to see a protectionist measure 
‘of some sort introduced into 
| Congress. This will mean pub- 
j lie committee hearings at whieh 
/a complete rehash of both the 


}American and Japanese posi-| 


‘tions will be heard. But at that 


juncture, the decision will 
purely political, 
* ” . 


The writer is Japan correspond- 
ent for Daily News Record and 
Women's Wear Daily (two of the 
Fairchild Publications, New York), 
leading American trade newspapers 
in the textile and related industries. 


House of Representatives Sat-| 
urday night passed and sent to | 
the Senate legislation to let! 
bamboo pipe stems into the 
country free of import duties, | 
unless they come from Commu- 
nist China. 


a 


et ee 


QUICK 


JETS ACROSS THE U.S.A. 


AS YOU CAN SAY AMERICAN 


San Francisco and Los Angeles to New York 
nonstop. Three nonstop jets from San Francisco, four 
nonstop jets from Los Angeles—all to New York. Also 
nonstop jet service to Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia , 
Texas, Washington-Baltimore. Economical Royal 
Coachman or de luxe Mercury service on American 
Airlines’ Jet Flagships. See your Travel Agent or call 
American at the Imperial Hotel, Tokyo. Tel. 591-0833. : 


CALL AMERICAN AIRLINES*>- 


“Starting 


| /MONTREAL 29 DAYS 
1 /T RONTO 
} A CLEVELAND 36 DAYS | 
A, DETROIT 39 DAYS | 
| 
cs Voy. No. 14 
Ss.s. “TAKESHIMA MARU (D/W 11,880) §| 
@ Kobe ...........Jul. 8/12 Halifax ......,.Aug. 12/12 
c Nagoya .........Jul. 13/13 Montreal, . 
@ Shimizu ........Jul. 14/14 Quebec .......Aug. 14/16 
@ Yokohama ......Jul. 14/16 Toronto .......Aug. 18/19 
@ Cleveland ......Aug. 21/22 
2 Detroit .........Aug. 23 } 
>) 
5 FOR NEW YORK Vie Son Froncisce . 
iz ‘“ Voy. No. 37 § 
Ms. “TOMISHIMA MARU (D/W 9.762) § 
% Moji ............Jul. 28/29 San Francisco ..Arg. 19/20 § 
|@ Kobe .......Jul.30/Aug.3 New York .,....Sep. 2/5 » 
|@ Nagoya ........Aug. 4/4 Philadelphia ....Sep. 6/7 § 
a Shimizu .......Aug. 5/ 5 Baltimore .....Sept. 8/9 § 
| } Yokohama .....Aug. 5/ 7 | 
et 
) FOR BANGKOK Vic Hongkong . 
|M.S. “KASHIMA MARU” Rhy Fee oe 
od | Osaka ..........Jul. 15/16 Hongkong ......Jul. 24/25 @ 
‘ sh | Kobe ..........duL.16/18 Bangkok ........Jul. 30 i 
‘* ee peed a ) Mofi ...sc00....dul. 19/19 | | 
setae Nn RAT Fite } 
} 
} 


from JULY SAILING, New York Eestern Ceanede 
Line Divided Two independent Lines” 


FOR EASTERN CANADA & GREAT LAKES PORTS 


j 

) 

. DIRECT & EXPRESS SERVICE 
HALIFAX, MONTREAL, QUEBEC, TORONTO, 
) CLEVELAND, DETROIT 
) 

) 

) 

) 

) 


FOR WESTERN AUSTRALIA Vie British Borneo 


) 
' 


At the very same moment, | gp this NCC petition was just 


’ 


—_-~ 


be | } 


; 


' 
‘ 
) 
‘ 
‘ 
: 
| 
f 
f 
33 DAYS | 
‘ 
: 
{ 
{ 
{ 
: 
: 
{ 


OOOO OOOO = = = = —-_- —-_- —_ —_ - 


TOKYO: (271) 0431-9, 1491-9 
YOKOHAMA: (2) 4051-4 
NAGOYA: (55) 8281 


—E—E—————EE———— 
————————e 


RICAS LEADING AIRLINE 


: 
« ” Voy. No, 22 

M.S. “TAMASHIMA MARU (D/W 7,689) & 
Yokahama ..,...Jul. 10/11 Manila ........Jul. 26/26 | 
Nagoya ..:.....Jdul. 12/13 *"Sandakan ,.....Jul. 28/29 | 
Osaka ........--Jul. 14/15 Jesselton ......Jul. 30/31 ) 
Kobe ...........Jul. 15/19 Tg. Mani ......Aug. 2/5 @ 
PER eae Jul. 20/20 Fremantle ....Aug.13 @ 
*Subject to cargo inducement | : 

—_ - % 

Subject to alteration with or without notice, . . 


For general information apply to: 


HINO KAIUN KAISHA, LTD. 


SHIMIZU: FUJI UNYU (2) 2030 HAKATA: IINO SANGYO (4) 1957 


OSAKA: (36) 2471-5, 0165 
KOBE: (2) 8211-6, 2727 
MOJI: (3) 0580, 0587-9 


The strong probability that 
MITI chief Ikeda would take 
over the reigns of government 
injected buoyant sentiment into 
the local stock market in the 
week just ended to bring the 
Dow-Jones average to a new re- 
covery high. 

The recovery movement 
which was confined hitherto to 
a score of blue chips spread 
over the whole industrial front 
with the exception of steels, cot- 
ton spinnings, papers and pulps 
as the market began to sense 
the possibility of a traditional 
summer rally in the making. 

Yamaichi which had been par- 
ticularly active during recent 
weeks with Nissan Motors, 
Mitsubishi Kasei and the key 
construction shares continued 
its buying in force from the out- 
set of the week to push these | 


‘items to new highs. | 


Monetary Trends 
The views of the Governor of 


the Bank of Japan on genera! 


Oe ee a 


TICKER TALK |& 


| By a STAPF WRITER 


ly those connected with the con- 
struction, chemical and electric 
power industries, scored major 
gains on prospects of increased 
demand. 

The techfical position of the | 
market witnessed a vast 
provement during the week. | 
The total balance decreased by | 
more than 15,000 million yen as 
buyers of the early May peak | 
period sold out and rising prices | 
encouraged renewed short sell- 
ing. 


Big Turnovers 

Turnovers averaged more 
than a hundred million shares 
per day as cross-currents of | 
profit-taking and selective buy- 
ing sought out a common denom- 
inator. 

In addition to the groups 
mentioned above, major gains 
were scored by key beer, cera- 


mic and ball-bearing issues be- 


fore profit-taking cut back some | 


Long- 


of the advances. Interest was 
high in the case of Kirin which 


economic and monetary trends | is due for a stock split during 
brought out the possibility. of a | the vear. 


cut in the monetary rate some- | 
time during the second fiscal 
quarter and served to fan buy- 
ing gentiment among belated 
items. 

In addition to Yamaichi, 
Daiwa and Nomura also engag- 
ed in strong buying operations 
and selected stocks soared to 


International brands retreat- 

somewhat from midweek 
after touching new recovery 
highs but chemicals led by 
Mitsubishi Kasei, Mitsui Chemi- 
cals and Kyowa Fermentation 
kept the market in a highly 
bullish state. 

Machinery shares, particular- 


Production Hits 
Postwar High =< - 


The gross national production 
for fiscal 1959 showed a postwar 
high of ¥11,687,000 million, the 
Economic Research Institute of 
the Economic Planning Agency 
announced vesterday. 

The figure represented a 16.6 
per cent rise over the previous 
fiscal year. 

The increased percentage, 
however, will decline to 14.6 per 
cent if price fluctuations are 
taken into account. 

The previous record was a 
18.5 per cent increase seen in 
1951, 

The phenomenal production 
boost was chiefly attributable to 
the fact that private invest- 
ments for the year under re- 


than the previous year, 

In the field of gross national 
expenditure, individual spend- 
ings amounted to ¥6,599,300 mil- 
lion, total domestic private cap!i- 
tal formation ¥2,810,000 million 
and the Government's goods 


measures a fistful of factual! and service purchases ¥2,162,- 
arguments against themselves. | 500 million. 


| 
| 


a means of cutting down im-'| 
ports of high-priced raw ma- | 


In fact, by allowing the issue; view were 73.1 per cent larger |. 


Short covering was instru- 


| mental in Ajinomoto hitting the | 
700 line at one time and Mitsu- | 


bishi Heavy Industries attracted 


comer to the motor group. 

Toyota, however, remained slug- 

gish. 
Shipbuildings 


duction of machinery for indus- 
trial purposes moved back to 
their spring highs. 
week, Harima announced 
merger with Ishikawajima. 


Iron Sands to Be 
Developed Here 


Co., one of Japan's leading steel 
makers, will undertake the de. 
velopment of iron sands buried 
in the bottom of Tokyo Bay 
shortiv from the standpoint of 
utilizing domestic natural 
sources. 

The project will be wunder- 
taken jointiv with the Chiba 


company affiliated with Yawata. 
Yawata has decided to launch 


port 


- 
®, 


7 


ti 
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4.” a | 
Engineer Tohru Ik 


eda (left) of Chuo Kasetsu K 


» 


ohki Co.. 


and Designer Yajiro Yamaguchi of Toyoguchi Design Labora. 
tory in Tokyo left Saturday via KLM plane for Moscow to make 


arrangements for Japan Trade 


Fair to be held from Aug. 15 


through Sept. 4 in the Soviet capital, 


Planned for 


YOKKAICHI—The Port Coun- 


: | cil here has drafted . 
considerable attention as a new- | . a long-term 


expansion program for Yokka- 


| ichi port including a large land 
| reclamation project and estab- 
which ‘have | lishment of new fairways, 

shifted their emphasis to pro- | 


The program which will fit 
in with the huge development 
project of the Yawata Iron and 


Late in the | Steel Co. will be discussed again 
its | Sometime next week at the gen 


eral meeting of the Port Council 
before being sent to the Trans- 
portation Ministry for approval 
by the end of the month. 


The plans seek to realize the 
readjustment of the littoral dis- 


The ‘Yawata Iron and Steel | tricts lying between the mouths 
| of the Suzuka and Asake rivers 
within 10 vears starting next 


April. A total of some ¥30,000 
million has been estimated as 


| required for the undertaking. 
re- 


The enlarged port facilities 
will consist of a commercial 
in the centra! section, 
petrochemical port in the south 


,, iron Sand Co., a ¥500-million | around the Shiohama area and a 


port for. the steel industry in 
the north around the Kasumi- 


the new industrial venture as | gaura and Tomie areas. 


terials for steel production. 
The nation’s iron-steel indus- 


try depends on the United States | 
and other countries of the world | 
almost entirely for the supply 


of raw materials for the manu- 
facture of iron and steel. More- 
over, prices of imported raw 
materials are expected to in- 
crease gradually. 

Iron-steel makers in the coun- 
try, as a result, have come to 


show increasing interest in the | 
utilization of domestically pro-| 


duced raw materials, 
iron sands and pyrites. 

The development of iron sands 
at Kagoshima Bay has already 
been pushed by the Tohoku 


such as 


Iron Sand Co. 


be been canceled, 
c 


The initial plan for building 
an exclusive port for Yawata 
instead the 
ompany will have a reclaimed 
land measuring some 6,600,000 
square meters, 


The commercial port will em- 
brace ‘the whole existing facili- 
ties and three additional piers 
in the future. The second pier 
now under construction will be 
capable of berthing 15,000-ton 
ships on both sides, the pier 
having a water depth of 10 
meters, a length of 190 meters 
and a width of 125 meters. To 
the north of the second pier, 
another wharf is to be built in 
the future. 


Along the bank of Oi River, a 
public coal wharf with a water 


TermPortExpansion 


Yokkaichi 


depth of 7.5 meters and thus 
capable of berthing 3,000-ton 
ships will be constructed, ac- 
cording to the plan. 

Further, two quays for 3,000- 
ton ships and one for 10,000-ton 
ships are to be constructed there 
for the exclusive use of two 
companies — Mitsubishi Yuka 
(petrochemical) and Toa Sekiyu 


(petroleum). 

The industrial port will in- 
clude reclaimed land in Ishihara 
area measuring 568,000 square 
meters, 

Tohocho area will pe provided 


with quays to be exclusively 
used 


by petrochemical and ' 
petroleum companies. 
A thermal station of the 


Chubu Electric Power Co. is be- 
ing projected at a 680,000- 
square-meter land in Umakoshi 
area, while a public quay, 52,000 


square meters in area, will be 
fags in the same district. 


| The land for Yawata will 
}cover a part of Kasumigaura 
‘and Tomida areas and a 10- 
fomemag high breakwater will be 
, built, 


|. The quay for the steel and 
| its relative products will be de- 
| veloped in Amasuga area be- 
tween Tomisuhara fishing port 
j}and Asaka River. Space taken 
by the quay will measure some 
165,000 square meters, the plan 
says. 


Rice Conference 


WASHINGTON  (Kyodo-Reu- 
ter)—-The United States is con- 
sidering calling an international 
conference of the chief produc- 
ers and consumers of rice— 
Asia's most important food com- 
modity, usually reliable sources 
said here last Fridav. 
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The Port of Long Beach, California 


GATEWAY TO THE WESTERN U.S.A. 


Many of the world’s leading shipping lines and their shipper customers now use the 
modern, economical facilities of the Port of Long Beach. Tonnage and ship arrivals 
are at the highest point in our history. A continuous expansion program is providing 
new piers, berths and transit sheds which will be available in the near future. We 


invite inquiries from shipping lines, importers and exporters regarding present 
facilities and those under construction. 


SHIPPING 
LINES, 
IMPORTERS, 
EXPORTERS :f 


Please write (on your letterhead) 
for complete details and for 
“Harbor Highlights,” the Port's 
free, quarterly news magazine. 


2. 


3, 
steel scrap. 


. 10 to 20 minute run from berth to open sea. 


Dockside rail trackage connecting with major transcontinental railroads. 
» Radar-radio ship pilotage, 


THE PORT OF LONG BEACH OFFERS THESE ADVANTAGES : 


1, Fast access by truck via non-stop ‘freeways’ to Los Angel es 
, Western U.S.A. cities. ° Los Angeles and othe 


Modern piers, transit sheds and warehouses. 
Excellent stevedoring services for all general and 


bulk cargoes, grain and 


Dept. J. T., P.O. Box 570, Long Beach, California, U.S.A. 


PORT OF LONG BEACH 
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Shipping Notes and News| 


The Japanese Government's 
shipping chief said last week 
he had proposed government- 
to-government negotiations for 
settlement of the problem of 
possible. violation of U.S. anti- 
trust laws by 11 Japanese ship- 
ping firms. 

Shizuo Asada, director of the 
Maritime Transportation Bu- 
reau, Transportation Ministry, 
said he made the proposal when 
he discussed pending shipping 
problems with U.S. Congress 
members and Administration 
offclalg in Washington from 
Junég 15 through 23. 

During Asada’s stay in the 


ing body would be established 
eventually not only by the) 
North AmericaJapan freight 
conferences but also by the 
America-Japan freight confer-) 
ences (the Far East Confer- 
ence regulating trade from 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts to 
Japan and the Pacific West- 
bound Conference trade from 
the Pacific coast to Japan). 


The shipping chief said his 
proposal drew a favorable re- 
sponse from the U.S. side, 


Lack of Stability 
Asada also said he called up- 


} 


YOUR MOST POTENT SALES WEAPON! 


eo Frees 


Housing—For Rent 
COMPLETELY FURNISHED beau- 
tiful i-bedroom cozy apartment, 
air-conditioning, telephone, refrige- 
rator, quiet neighborhood, parking. 
near Center ¥31,000. Also unfur- 
nished one. 401-5920 Fujiyama. 
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Minimum (20 words) . .¥600 
Each Additional Word. .¥ 25 
Box Service ..........¥100 


(All classifications payable with order) 


Insertions occepted 


hama Office: Tel: 
26-3591/2 for The 


Box holders’ identities Replies to boxes will not The 
im strict confidence be returned te senders. the 


(direct to Clossified Ad Sect.), 
(switchbooerd) between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. Yoko- 


‘ . = 
ie _— ‘\ ., 
= : . 4 
BB 
‘ 4 6: . = 


Pvt 
@ ibe 


by telephoning 591-1891 
591-5311/9 


2-8488 Osoako Office: Tel: 
Japan Times Box Users only, 


Japan Times reserves 
right to edit all copies. 


BRANDNEW attractive western- 
style 2-3 bedroom residence; spa- 
cious livingroom, diningroom, 
studyroom, neat kitchen, nice tiled 
bathroom, maidroom, telephone, 
garage, lawn garden, quiet residen- 
tial area, Azabu, Meguro, Shibuya, 
Denenchofu. GORGEOUS mansion 
3-4 bedrooms (oil centrally heated), 
1-2 bedroom house or apartment, 
furnished if desired from 45,000. 
Oriental 591-1783, 501-7096/7. 


BRANDNEW 2-3 bedroom home at- 
tractive livingroom separated din- 


1S. thé federal district court | 
of Washington, D.C., cleared the 
way for a federal grand jury 
investigation into the case in- 
volving about 150 shipping firms | 


operating cargoliner services to 
and from the U.S., including the 
11 Japanese companies. 


Last December, these shipping 
companies had been called upon 
to produce documents on their 
rate-fixing and other shipping 
practices for a grand jury 
probe. -Sixty of the shipping 
firms involved sought the quash- 


ing of the subpoenas pointing | 
out that the Federal Maritime 
Board should be given prefer- | f 


ence in investigating the case, 
since it had primary jurisdic- 
tion over the matter. 


Wanted to Buy 


REFRIGERATOR, Air Conditioner 
REFRIGERATOR, Air Conditioner 
DEEP FREEZER, Gas Range TV, 
DEEP FREEZER, SPACE HEATER. 
Tel: 331-0864, 331-3932. 


AIRCONDITIONER, REFRIGERA- 
TOR, AIRCONDITIONER, &E- 
FRIGERATOR, Deep Freezer, 
Washer, ete. Best price and RE- 
PAIRING. Anytime quickly.| DENTIST DR. S. AKIO NISSAI 
761-8146, 761-8147. DENTAL CLINIC Tel: 271-5811 
SHOTGUN, RIFLE, GOLF CLUB, ikkatsu Arcade-Hibiya, Nikkatsu 
AIR-CONDITIONER. Top price,| "ternational Bidg. 

P.S.S. 331-7555, night 331-7301. 


ae ane eee 


Medical 


exams oat inition, 4 ane MATSUMOTO'S DENTAL 
DEAL & SERVICE—air conditioner | CLINIC Shigeaki Matsumoto Ortho- 
gas-range, refrigerator deep-freezer | dontist Special Consultant. Before 
space heater, washer ete MARU- (| (Tachikawa Hospital Orthodontic 
TOMI & CO. Tel: 251-0905, 251-8861. | Tokyo Army Hospital Dental Ad- 
viser) Dr. Suzuki 


ingroom nice tiled bathroom tele-| AIR CONDITIONER, REFRIGERA- | 5 °°"), 1, ‘Operatives De. Momma 
U.S. side to take both j phone maidroom kitchen storeroom | TOR, DEEP FREEZER, ETC. te Pony 
on the U.S. side e ‘ 4 sieantnnadl Also | ICE. 981 Matsumoto (Prothetic). Hours 900 
long-and short-range measures | oO CCT Employment—Help Wonted Automobiles—For Sele rerenitit 3-4 0 PR eng eo oy PRICE. 381-0000, 6086. —18:00 Tel. 921-0534, 331-7448, 
to stabilize the cargoliner serv- EMPLOYMENT —— Shibuya, Meguro, Denenchofu.| AIR CONDITIONER shotgun, golf —— 
ices between the two countries ACCOUNTANT. Must have at least) 1958 ROVER 105 automatic, black 481-1733, 3779, 1623 Sun Corpora-| club, oil heater, television, type- | DR. NAMBA. Educated in USA. 
by pointing out that the lack 3 years experience tnd good re-| with tan interior, DeLuxe fittings —- . writer, refrigerator, gas range, Cosmetic, Plastic Surgeon and 
f tability in the services found Situation Wanted ferences. Knowledge of English | including @ll-wave radio and twin : washing machine camera, tape | Gynecologist. Authoritiative guid- 
nd Datage ve =e dt riting (30 words up) es-| fog lamps. Telephone 331-5551 Ex- recorder. 831-7697, 7983 j ance for women’s physical . come 
its root cause in the failure of moray Ne ala : t d| tension 275 CALIFORNIAN Style deluxe 2-3 ; : | plaints... Medical consulations ac- 
the U.S riti low a RESIDENT American secretary sential. Send personal history an | . bedroom bungalows; Spacious liv- cepted neh senecs, Wak eal. ane 
e U.S. maritime jaws and Fe-| with 10 years U.S. legal, business| salary desired. Box 178, Japan| Fo ciuag Super deluxe model gives | ingroom, diningroom, study, maid- For Rent meg ~ eg mvt Rage Bi - 
gulations to conform to inter-| and banking experience seeks per- | Times, Tokyo. you more individuality, perfor-| room, telephone, large lawn gar- r ann wo sell i ae ne 
national practices. manent position in Tokyo area. ’ Gomntinad 
, Box 553, Japan Times, Tokyo. CIVIL engineer of architect for| ™#nC®, comfort. Economy, and| den. garage, completely furn PIANOS: Rent for home use; ex-|#Ppointment to 252, Amanuma 1- 
\ It if desired. Similar western 2-4 
As a long-run measure, he work in Korea. Salary $800 month- | style. gives exciting perfor- ° clusively serving Tokyo-Yokohama | chome, Suginami-ku, Tokyo. (Visit 
said he proposed the revision | TRAINED COUPLE — in | iy Must have college degree or eaters oo rapid acceleration, — room —_ oe saptig Ae ern — “Lester” Upright %3,500 ‘only) For emergency telephone 
embassy households. usband ex-/|—. ’ -cru z& speed, without loos- oyama, uya, ’ “- ” “ na | 398-7954. 
=e Oe yes cellent cook. Wife good with chil-| Stuivigml, expenence camo” *°| ing feather-light steering and per-| Omori, '40,000—¥90,000. Gorgeous | new Ven Broad” ¥4000, Kawa | 
Asada said he proposed that/ dren and general housework.. Best | : : _.. | fect roadhejding qualities. For as| oll centrally heated 4-5 bedroom pr Sh ae vs yoke | EDMUND J. MORGAN Jr. MD. 
the U.S. Government take two references. Please call 441-1692. | COOKMAID AND MAID—Some/ /©¥ 45 US. $3.450 you can have a/| several mansions, center. 561-2988, eo 1004 8 tomac (Harvard) (Tufts) office hours 2-6 
al r - 719- JAGUAR with 30 luxurious acces-| 561-5281, Overseas. hama. 64-1004/9. p.m., 1-97 banchi, Gaien-so, Hara- 
short-run measures. One me@-| amERICAN/male, married, age 29, | English, Live-in. Tel: 712-1986. sesies theluded. Vor erdestaa Gait ie thie 6 Saee,, Ge 
sure called for the Congress to | desires position with foreign firm, | | ne beautiful weste ‘Wee : . 
| : sole distributors in Japan Shintoyo | DENENCHOFU .beautiftu ern : : Office 408-3897, House 408-0335. 
grant the Japan-North America | Experienced in Industrial & rl ae eae bee Ar aunait| Enterprises, Lid. at phones 408-| style 4-room houses "43,000, 45,000. Business Opportunity 
reight conferences temporary | ~y poem ag rig pees mage ‘company. Box 552, Japan Times,| 4728, 4904, 5993 Tokyo or write to| SEMI-Western style 3-bedroom re- FUJI CLINIC Samuel Fujikawa. 
authorization to adopt the dual-| +... 931.0522 between 9 ar 5s «| Tokyo, Central P.O. Box 1304, Tokyo,| sidence ¥60,000. AZABU furnished | ayventTION MANUFACTURERS | M.D. Harajuku, Shibuya (off Yoyo- 
rate-exclusive-patronage-contract | _— mai | Japan. 3-bedrooms ‘80,000. Southwest 


system as.in the case of other | 


CAPABLE American Nisei age 39.| SALES GIRL wanted by tailor shop 


271-3754/9. 


shipping conferences. The other 
measure proposed calls for au-| 
horization for the Japan-North | 
America freight conferences to) 
adop: the fidelity commission | 
system, reputed to be a kind | 
of deferred rebate system. 


Treaty Invoked 


The federal district court re- 
jected the shipping firms’ as-| 
sertion and gave a go-ahead to| 
the federal grand jury in its in-| 


vestigation. | : 
Rea 
Asada said he suggested | See ction 


proposing the intergovernment- | 
al negotiations that the two gov- 
ernments should invoke Article| 
18 of their treaty of friendship, 
corhmerce and navigation. 

Article 18-1 states: 
parties agree that 


Regarding the Japanese pro- 
posals, the Americans said, ac- 
cording to Asada, 
was a strong view in the U.S., 
_ too, in favor of the amendment 
The two) of the Shipping Act. But they | 
business; predicted, Asada said, that if 


; 


petition, limit access to markets ously, it would be mext year,’ 
or foster monopolistic control,| since there would be a presi-) 
and which are engaged in or dential election in November. 


made effective by one or more; according to Asada, the Fede-| 
private or public commercial! ra) Maritime Board authorities | 
ean vem yw ie aeons caid it would hold hearings with- | 
greem /in one month with respect to. 
ments among such enterprises, ky arenesed ~~ | 


that there | 461 


| desired. 


Extensive experience 
management, negotiations, commer- 
cial correspondence, sales, general 
merchandise. Box 555, Japan Times, 
Tokyo, 


HIGH SCHOOL graduate age 22, a 
little English, desires to work as 
houseboy in American home to 
learn English conversation. Box 182, 
Japan Times, Tokyo. 


INTERPRETER, good knowledge of 

English, commercial . background, 

Japanese. Mr. Tanabe, 150-26 Uta- 

gawa-cho, Shibuya-ku, Tokyo. 
-9481 


Help Wanted 


Box 160, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


degrees in 
mechanical, 
or 


architectural 
electrical 


equivalent. Experienced 


| tion. 


in business in Yokohama. 


| 


' 


| 


English speaking 
essential. Send personal history to 
Box 767, Japan Times, Yokohama. 


AMERICANS, Europeans: oppor- 


tunity with American Company | 


,for ambitious young man for per- 


| manent 


Tel: | 


employment, good pay. 
Write P.O. Box 6, Azabu, Tokyo. 


CIVILIAN or military person to sell | 


to US. Forces personnel. 
commission. Call Yokohama 
between 8—10 a.m. 


ee 


DESIGN ENGINEERS, Architectu- 
ral, Mechanical, Electrical—English 
reading and writing—Week ends 
and 


Liberal 


| Japan Times, Tokyo. 

’ 
| nn = ae fame ESTABLISHED American export im- 
practices which restrain com-/ the matter was taken up seri-| Or (emale. Part on ae hint, | 


Send personal history to 


SENIOR American engineers with | 
civil, | 
engineering | 
in | 


supervision and inspection of Mili- | 
tary construction, Box 166, Japan American market. Please apply Box 


Times, Tokyo. 


port firm requires Japanese male to | 


handle export import documenta- 
bookkeeping essential. 
183, Japan Times, 
salary required. 


Reply Box 
Tokyo stating 


FOREIGN company requires ship- | 


ping clerk experienced in South 


548, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


' Sion system. 


delit mmis- 
may have harmful effects upon | — « | 
commerce between their res-| 


a 


FOREIGN company -equires steno- 


35-4807 | 


spare time—Reply Box 168, 


Knowledge of English and | 


Wanted to Buy DOWNTOWN Gotanda roomy 3-4 


bedroom residence, livingroom, 
diningroom maidrooms, modern fa- 
cilities, attractive garden, ‘60,000. 
Shibuya cozy 2 bedroom bungalow 
730,000. Deluxe 2 bedroom with 
office or 3 bedroom apartment, 
newly built, air-conditioned, Ao- 
yama, ‘162,000, 8 000, ¥189,000 


ANY make year model used car, 
top price, cash payment. Call now 
HIBIYA MOTORS, 591-5471, Nearby 
| Imperial Hote). 


BUYING and SELLING all cars) 
An make, year, model, late model | 
} 


_ welcomed, cash payment. For gen-| Tokyo House Bureau, 501-2540, 
| erous appraisal call us right away | §01-2496/8. 

| “TOKYO SALES” Ministry Ave. 

| and 15th, 341-0476, 7330, 3265. INDEPENDENT Ota-ku western 
t—- +." ~ livingroom 2 bedrooms furnished 
bat fgg ~~ telephone 28,000; Denenchofu 3 

. u, , . . ; 
Best price offered. Kuno Mot | rooms 722,000. Shinjuku western 


|! | livingroom 
| opposite Fryar Gym across canal. | ng 


8-1065/7 Yokohama. 


HIGHEST cash price offered for 
1956-1958 Ford, Chevrolet, Taunus. 
Call 581-2027, 2724. Shinsei Motors | 
Co. Inc, authorized Ford dealer. | room maidroom 


IMMEDIATELY any 1957, 1958, 1959 | 
| model, urgentiy 1958 Consul, 1957 | 
Dodge, two-door, four-door 1955 | 
Buick, Thunderbird. 461-4854, eve- 
| ming 414-2269 Gim. 


bedroom furnished 
720.000: Yotsuya one room ‘'Y8,000. 
Fujii 351-6654. 


| SHIBUYA Attractive 2 bedroom 


telephone parking inside ¥26,000— 
760,000. Many others. 971-8883 King. 


novated fully furnished (refriger- 
ator, gas range, sofa, arm chair, 4 
beds, TV set, heater, etc.) spacious 
livingroom, separated diningroom, 


and/or traders wanted for import) gi St. near Norwegian Embassy); 


houses modern livingroom dining- | 
kitchen bathroom | 


SHIBUYA beautiful newly big re-| 


to U.S.A: stationery goods, arti- | Appointment and house calls, Tel: 
‘ficial flowers, baby goods (spoons, | 401-4360 

letc.), golf -balls, Christmas orna- | 
iments, music boxes, ceramics. 
| jewelry chain-key rings, cloisonne 
/wares, fishing lures—etc., earthen- 
wares, sunglasses, costume jewelry 
manicure sets, religious goods, satin 
ribbon & bows salt and pepper 
| novelty sets, toys-stuffed, mech- 
anical, etc. Please call for appoint- 


HARDY BARRACKS Dental Clinic; 
Dentistry and Orthodontia, 5S, 
Shinsaka-machi Akasaka. Front of 
| Shinsaka-machi Bus Stop. Sumiko 
| Nakane D.D.S.; Kei Enoki D.D.S. 
| Texas); Jos. E. Houck, D.DS. 
(Penn.); Raymond E. Lipsey D.D.S. 
(Chicago) 4086-2002 Daily: 9-5. 


awd bs gm: a | VASECTOMY, Urological Treat- 
iments, V.D. S. KOMURO MD. 
|}Open 11:00—7:00 (3 Fil. Tanaka 
' | Bidg.) Ginza 4-chome, (Next to 
new-Mimatsu). Tel: 561-6416. 

| Service 


| FINE FOOD FROM THE 

' CHARCOAL GALLEY 
SEST IN ENTERTAINMENT 
AIR-CONDITIONED 


HELP YOUR BUSINESS WORK. 
Correct and quick service. Typing. 
printing stenography, translation 
1Sth NEAR ROPPONC! AZABU. TOKYO & and bookkeeping. Please call Shi- 
TEL. 481.4911 _buya Steno-Typist School Service 
| | Dept., No. 9, Mitake-cho, Shibuya- 
| REAL Estate syndication now be-| ku. Tel: 401-6068. 

ing formed for the purpose of con-| DETECTIVE CHUO AGENCY whole 
| structing and operating a large of- country organization. Highest and 
fice building. Investors invited to| speedy investigating service. Head 
| Join. Minimum investment accept- | Office: 10-3 chome, Ogawa-machi, 
ed will be ¥5,000,000. Preference of Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. Tel: 291-0368/9, 


-[uNLAAN MINX 


y G IN 4 SECOND grapher. Please apply Box 531i, Ja- 3 good sized bedrooms, 2 bath- | space will also be allowed to orig- | 2356/9. 

pective territories. According-| Four companies, including} COP IN pen Times, Tokyo. Se ” eh wap te ene Bln python ios tee! om 

ly, each party agrees upon the _ ee See Is-| Done While you Wait ‘FOREIGN FLOOR MANAGER want-| || *** Deluxe Sedan SS mo | cher details. All po lie aca Packing, Moving 

request of the other party to| [ranctsen, have = oe |ed, Some Japanese speaking; male | SUB-LET two months from August | held strictly confidential, Box 171, 

eee ee oe Guit Peed ancieeney ateek | N 0 TAX CAM E RAS | Hg age 30/up; — oe | 1. Furnished house suitable for | Japan Times, Tokyo. pg owe Rasen tt py gg orem 
; ig confere opt- Ww <. experience. Sen e- | uple. location. A Box | = - | nes nouseno goods, Gi 

practices and to take such mea ing the system as a be renlr es Just for Tourists. | tailed personal history, salary re- | page od, cnn Rasen ee _TRANSISTORIZED Tape-Recorder and samples, special contractor 

sures. as it deems appropriate ing acheme Int’l Photo Service (271-3335) | quired, recent photo to Club Hana- : | miniature advanced design rea-| with U.S. Forces, packing at any 

with.a view to eliminating such . * Mibiya, | basha, No. 82, 2-chome, Nagata-cho, | WESTERN STYLE!! modern 2 bed- | *°m4bly priced for export, quantity | place. Even small job welcome, 

harmful effects. Lauan Freight WIKKATSU ARCA Tokyo § | Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. Interview date room houses telephone ¥28,000— (| #Vailable for immediate shipping. 


Tax free units— 
immediately available from 
Yokohama bonded warehouse. 

Authorized Dealer 


will be notified to those who passed | 


| the paper screening. 
The groups of ship operators | JAPANESE men age 20 to 35 need- | 
and shippers concerned with the | ed for permanent employment with 


Nitto Packing Material Co. 441-5121, 


. ¥30,000. Furnished!! modern west-| Pease call 408-3660/1. 441-5122. 
Policing Proposal 


ern-style 1 bedroom apartments | 
telephone 


40,000—¥57,000.  408- | 


FOREIGN trading company requires 
To prevent the Japanese com- typist. Apply Box 535, Japan Times, | 


Insurance Personal 


ee 


US. firm. Past expert ith Yeshime Isuzu Motor Co. 9 | >. *08-0080 Western. 

De rm. ex ence W : - . or ** 
panies from conducting any) import of lauan lumber from | }$ Forces eine, tan not re-/| SORTS. } 30, Akasaka-Tameike, Tokyo. YOKOHAMA: Nishi-ku, Higashi- |'NSURANCE It's the settlement of CLUB 88 “I DIG IT THE MOST”. 
practice that is liable to violate | the Philippines agreed last week | quired. Knowledge of English nec- HOUSEBOY. Student acceptable. | (10th St. near D Ave.) | gaoka, 53, near City Pool, elevated | claims that counts. An agent who. iSTH near ROPPONGI, AZABU, 
U.S, antitrust laws, Asada said | that the July-September freight | essary. Submit short personal his- | Live in. English preferable. But not _ Tel: 481-5215 |area commanding fine view, west-/ helps you is the service you want. TOKYO. 

he told the U.S. maritime offi-| should be $17 per ton, $1 below | tery in own handwriting. Excel- | necessary. Foreign gentleman, Con. | | ern-style bedroom, livingroom, | We cover your risk in any part of See 

cials.and Congress members he|the June level. at cose pale eee hag ld tact Ozamoto 431-6381. | LATEST MODEL 1959—1958 Imme-/ Parlor, bathroom, with shower, toi- | Y — LAr gg: ll = —_ Restaurant 

Wag ready to advise the Japa-| euented \Sen teen paar MG my Box | JAPANESE firm seeks male with 2, diate/Future delivery Buick, Cadil- | !¢t, hot running water, private en-| ) 7° , |” ened 

nese firms to ¢reate a powerful | os cubsanie tn en ee = sta fae na wm ws | or 3 years’ experience in foreign | lac, Olds, Chrysler Imperial, Mer-| trance, furnished including carpet, el: 211-3506/9. SUN-¥YA Chinese Restaurant Ave. 
policing body by themselves, tie Sune figure. REQUIRED technician with elec-  trade,—not more than 30 years old.| cury, Benz, etc. Cash payment— 


curtains, garden, telephone. Newly- | 


“A” between 10th, 12th St. No. 1, 


| Knowledge of spoken and written KO 408-1232. built. Rental garage nearby. Sun- | ° 4-chome, Tamura-cho, Shiba, 
The licing body in Asada’s a ee en Sere ae) E - A. ys ; ' = ny, best surroundings. Please call | Instruction | Minato-ku, Tokyo. Tel: 431-1566, 
po g y Or training as instructor and service | English required. Send personal | WANTED good 1958 1957. 1956 Car | | seas aseo 
mind, according to him, would | VFre Rate Set specialist. Please write Box 549, | history to C.P.O. Box 1084, Tokyo. | oi sny For 4. Call 901-0008 NEW | a. in Japenese 3-0. Nei eNGLISN GERMAN conversatice | : ' 
be much more powerful than) Th ¢ shi Japan Times, Tokyo. | ONLY ten persons young aggressive | EMPIRE MOTORS. ane Oskar Tepper. Private monthly | , ry PR 
the “neutral body” owned by | © groups © Pp operators WANTED MAID. Some English | university graduate age by 30. We | nr" ae eae an” ah i tal —— | ¥3,500, group teaching monthly Sig t-Seeing Tour 
the freight conferences regulat- | and steel mills have agreed that | american family. Call 771-6598. ,are established rapidly expanding | penne tones to — “= make a MISCELLAN EOUS ¥1,000. Place: Kichijoji 660. Please | qoxyo Sight-seeing — Maximum 
ing trade from Japan to North | the freight rate on iron ore from | gppiciEN® stenographer with | ade Organization. Apply immedi | Tomy Cee all 431-7191 FB pg. SS ene See }enjoyment. Minimum expense 
e oO ory, .| cash. 7 : — i 
Sean — — gg yag eis Goa to Japan should be 49 shil- Goad Enatiedge of English. Salary | ee ome alae log Tokyo. Don't | Contact Mr. Ishii. For Sale rehome as private or | ae  ohenmna soahen toca 
ight -Co nee a eco : . —_—— | grou mother-tongue” =| : , 
o pan | lings ,er ton for this year, 12 eon ing to qualification. Apply | apply and don't waste time if not Wien you desire to dispose of |BEDS—Largest Bed Maker in Japan ;)... gent Rn een en it Porte | Afternoon, Night, One-day tours) 
(Japan.to the Pacific coast) and bassy of Pakistan, 22, Nishi- | qualified | os “ a rite Luis . 
the Japan-Atlantic and Gulf per cent above last year’s 45 machi, Azabu. Tel: 451-8386. . your Vehicle. Call Tokyo 481-7097. | Special Sizes Made to Order Orien- yyartinez, Roppongi Apt. 33 Kita-| English-speaking Tel: 
Frei t Cc f j shillings 3 pence. EXPER PAN AMERICAN needs CARGO It's a magic, New Pacific Trading tal Bed Co., No. 31 2-chome, Shiro- higakubo, Azabu, Minato-ku. 231-0566/8. 
ght Conference (Japan to EXPERIENCED in general export, | SERVICE AGENT to work rotating 


the Aantic & Gulf coast)— 
as watchdogs against malprac- 


The ship operators’ group had 


prefer experience in lumber, ply- 
sought 50 shillings, whereas the 


wood, furniture industries. English 


" essential. State desired salary. al. a 23—32, with minimum of ; 
Asada sa e hoped the polic-/48 shillings 3 pence. Japan Times, Tokyo. handling work preferred, Indicate HOUSING Bee ee ee, ieee ts ace | M.D., Physician & Surgeon, labora- 
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| Step aboard the great ali First Class 
SS PRESIDENT HOOVER. Sail away from your cares 
to Manila, Hong Kong, Kobe and back to Yokohama. 


Live lavishly in American comfort for 13 days and 
nights. Select from gourmet-planned menus. Fill 
your sea-going hours with sun, fun and rélaxation. 


shifts at airport. Must be fluent 


| English speaking Japanese Nation- 


Cargo Service Agent in red on ap-| 


RELIABLE American insurance 
company desires Japanese univer- 
sity graduate, age under 30, as 
claims adjuster trainee. Must write | 


951, Tokyo. 


MANAGER and | 


SALES LADIES American or Eu- 
ropean, to sell a fast moving item | 
to military personnel and their 
dependents. Experience required. 
Write Box 124, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


SALES STAFFS, age around 30, pre- 
ferably mechanical or chemical 
background, required by well estab- 
lished European firm. Apply with 
particulars including salary requir- 
ed and photo to C.P.O. Box 535, 
Tokyo. 


SECRETARY STENOGRAPHER: 
Experienced, female, age up to 30 
of Japanese nationality, Send per- 
sonal history and family statement, 
preferably with photo, stating sala- 
ry desired to CPO Box 316, Tokyo. 


STENOGRAPHER experienced 


history, photo and state salary re- 


| please call 461-5291/5. 


will deliver cash to you Promptly 
saying that your automobile has 


been sold. Waiting your Call. 


_gane-Daimachi, Shiba. Tokyo, Tel: | 
| 441-0322, 7923/4 


(C-Ave. 
Kamiosaki Streetcar-stop). 


heaters, washers, etc. Priced reas- 


front ad 


Medical 


tory tests, X-Ray Yazaki Bldg. | 


tioned, unfurnished, bath, hot run- 
ning water. TV antenna private 
telephone, parking area. Roppongi 
Crossing 481-8505/9. 


FULLY furnished 2 or 3 bedroom 


| ty, western 2 rooms, kitchenette, 
| tiled 


bathroom, direct telephone, 
parkable ‘28,000. (2) Kojimachi, 
British Embassy neighboring, west- 
ern independent 2 bedroom house, 
livingroom, maidroom, tiled bath- 
room, telephone, garage ‘50,000. 
Many others ¥10,000—¥180,000. Call 
331-8787, 331-3413, 301-2865 Naka- 
jima. 


APPROVED!! well-constructed 3- 
bedroom house; livingroom separate 
diningroom clean kitchen, bathroom 
upstairs, telephone, maidroom quiet 
atmosphere (Meguro) 750,000. 
561-1920, 561-0214. 


AVAILABLE NOW 2 bedroom resi- 
dence with spacious livingroom 
separated kitchen maidroom pri- 
vate telephone quiet surroundings, 


onably. We welcome dealers, MA- p Azab 
i ee tt*o, plication. Send personal history oppongl, zabu. Tokyo 481-7587 | 
‘teeeest” *teeees?” “tee land picture to Personnel office, For Rent RUTOMI & Co. 251-0905, 8861. 10:00-13:00 17 200-1800. 
. iti Pan American, Tokyo International’ GoTQO APARTMENT—Air condi- . DENTIS 
- “seeee en? “Sees ee® Airport, Haneda. New 4 Se DR. KIMURA, ith floor! ji 


lta A-s 


mino 


i sige ePPPee, English. With ] ™ | DAIKAN-YAMA TOKYU APART- ‘-  e Ly BUTLER DENTAL CLINIC Hours Ginza 6-chome Behind 
; oc pamasi eee and ~~ — - ° A ay oe |MENT 1-bedroom Apt. available — 9 am.—5 p.m. Saturday: 9 a.m.— | Matsuzakaya Dept. Store 
pts So one Baa eatenatiiin, te Cro Bos ‘now. For further information, = 12 noon Room 1748, Marunouchi Tel: (571) 9271/5 
ee«** ° . 
re . Japanese Matted Room, etc.’ 
oe | Sie Cainer eiaahad tor tae \house in Tokyo vicinity for sum- Pg | PLASTIC & COSMETIC SURGERY | | Omori: On the bay—l-chome 
: : interesting, modern steak house in | ™** starting July 15th ¢ 2 , ~— Jujin-Hospital, near Shimbashi | Omori (Omori-Shinchi) 
Tokyo SIRENA., opening months. Please call 231-4990, 0. Shutter ‘oe a 1/1000 pany Station, Ginza side (next to Sanwa Ota-ku Tel: (761) 6766/8 
; 408-4689. AOYAMA, Bowling Center vicini- Bank). Tel: 571-2111/8 Hours: 9:00 | 


Available at all Exchanges 


URA TRADING CO., LTD. 


226, 298 Marunouchi Bidg., Tokyo 
Tel: 201-5621 


BOAT, Hongkong built 
River Junk. 26 feet. Heavy Teak 
construction... ¥200,000 (§550). May 
be seen at Zushi Yacht Club, Suzu- 
ki or Call Yokosuka Navy 3529. 


Chinese 


ia 


Takashimaya Dept. Store, Nihon- ii 
bashi (Ginza Street) 10:00 a.m.—6 NE 
p.m. Call 271-9000 for appointment —_ 


English spoken. Monday closed. | Main Tokyo Restaurant 


Quiet and Comfortable 
Tokyo. Tel. 201-3792. 


Building, Marunouchi, ii Segal 
| 
} 


Yokohama Branch: Basha 
Michi Near Takarazuka 
Theater. Tel: (8) 6054 


a.m.—5:30 p.m. 


COSMETIC & PLASTIC Surgery 
N.E.T. consultation. Dr. Furukawa 
Chiyoda Clinic. ist Basement of 
Nikkatsu Hotel, Hibiya, Tokyo 
Tel. 271-9872. 


DR. M. OGAWA Optometrist, eyes 
tested and glasses fitted. Tokyo 
Gankyo-in. Office hours 10 a.m 
4 p.m, 351 3rd floor Marunouchi 
Building, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. Tel: 


37 FOOT cabin cruiser diesel pow- 
ered. Built last year excellent con- 
dition sleeps four. Can be seen | 
at Tsukiji in Tokyo. Write Box | 
181 Japan Times, Tokyo. | 


201-4616. 


CENTRAL CLINIC SURGERY 
Medicine, Gynecology, Vasectomy. 
Consultation. (Frank Eto, M.D. & 
Associate). 571-2841, 4636, No. 3, 


PYE England deluxe console radio- | 
graph with superior allwave radio 


room, drive-in, large garden, near 


8-chome, Ginza. 


Fine Car 


; . ledg ¢ English required by set. Garrard Hi-Fi record changer | Styling TIN-HEALEY 
. : : now eo near center ¥50,000. Also one bed-/| unit. Handsome mahogany cabi- | AUSTIN-HEALEY * 3000" 
: ee eh See your Travel Agent and book your passage =e Bove smangee pee ne A ype room completely furnished apart-| net 2 Hi-Fi speakers. 2 sets spare | pom gg ay $2.685 CIF Tokyo 
ee . er ee ee -tri ‘ ppicatio “iment, AZABU ¥36,000. Details ives, all instruction manuals 
a ae, today. Round-trip fare from $264, baggage allowance: ment history and salary xequired to| ARIKADO 408-5438/7. $650 or Yen. Phone: 331-1883. Immediate caasiiads tail 
Be AL Ee @ ” 350 ibs. Sea/Air combinations available Box 3 Capen ee : Delivery For porticuiens pieese contact 
he. ~ | 2 TYPIST, experienced in office oe eae 5 mont — ROYAL TYPEWRITERS, CONDI- AMERICAN MOTORS CO., NISSHIN AUTO CO. LTD. 
vit | routine, wanted by well established ery apa ol A « TION LIKE NEW. 14” ¥22,000; 20 LTD Tokyo: 15, Shibe pork, Minato-ku ("A” Ave. ot 30 th 
European firm. Apply with personal ‘ . ’ ¥26,000. PHONE 301-3749. 


Si.) Tol 431-5151/7 
128, 


(2nd Street & G Avenue) Guster tah 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES quired to C.P.O. Box 535, Tokyo. ag le ¥50,000. 331-6363, 331-8768 a oe BASY SPIN ! Yokohama Phone 8-4327/8 fen Keke tend) Te a-2082/4 
AUTOMOBILES LITTLE EVE 


SAILINGS FROM YOKOHAMA: 
SS PRESIDENT HOOVER ....... 
SS PRESIDENT CLEVELAND ... Avg 
SS PRESIDENT WILSON . 


%.: 


KOBE: (3) 53814 + OSAKA: (23) 0260 » TOKYO: (201) 693 1/8 - YOKOHAMA: (8) 754 1/5 


1958 JAGUAR MarkVIII, the only 


oo —--- 


For Sale 


one in Japan, available 
diately, accept .any 
fer. Write Box 
Tokyo. 


HILLMAN SEDANS, CONVERTI- 
BLE, STATION WAGONS. HUS- 
KYES, SUNBEAM RAPIERS and 
ALPINES U.S. Specification avail. 
able immediate delivery to mem- 
bers U.S. Forces and diplomatic 
personnel comprehensive parts | 
stock 59 dealers in Japan over 
1,000 dealers in the U.S. Call Phil- 
lips 761-9931. 


a 


BARGAIN sale 1951 Hillman Minx’ 
good condition with radio, inspect- 
ed & tax paid, last price ¥95,000. 
Call Kyonsan 591-0743. 


MERCEDES BENZ i190 1960 9 
months. old 10,000 k.m. excellent 
condition for sale by foreign diplo- 


imme- 
reasonable of- 
169, Japan Times, 


mat. Tel: 431-4121 Ext. 351, 
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The Japan Times Ltd. 
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The New Traffic Law 


The recent pitched battles between violent demonstra- 
tors and police battalions have once again raise the serious 
problem of the weakness of the police under the law. 
The same may be said of for the courts. 

Another of those hot issues deriving from postwar 
reforms, this raises for many the spector of the well- 


remembered police tyranny of former days. 


there is one area at least in 


However, 
which we believe the public 


unites in favor of stricter police authority. And that, 


of course, is in traffic. 


Over the past several years we have seen the traffic 


situation develop toward a 


state of complete anarchy. 


The same may be said for other places where more dis- 
ciplining authority is obviously needed; but let us not 


labor that subject here. 


The good news”is that a very 


important step has been taken toward restoring law and 
order among motorists and pedestrians. 

In the midst of the larger political crisis—and perhaps 
that timing was significant—the Diet completed action on 


a new Traffic Law. 


It will go into effect this November, 


replacing what has been in effect since 1947, 
The biggest specific changes are in the punishments 
stipulated for violators. These are made five to 10 times 


heavier. 


There was little need for revisions in the regula- 


tions, only in making them stick. 
So the threat of suffering consequences is strengthened 
and thereby we have reason to expect drivers to be 


forced to respect the rules better. 


Some new techniques 


are to be introduced, too. For example, illegal parkers 
will be under the threat of having their cars towed away. 


Very good. 


But the question that remains is just how well these 
new provisions will be enforced. The authority exists, 
but will the police and courts claim it? 

Much has always been said about the need for public 
cooperation, and there’s no minimizing the importance of 


that here. 


But the basic thing in the drastic overhauling 


of the Traffic Law is the fact that it reflects a realistic 
recognition of the ineffectiveness of depending on public 
cooperation and applies instead the weapon of threat. 
That, in simplest terms, is what any law amounts to. 
And yet nothing is so ineffectual as a law that is not, 


or cannot, be made to stick. 


So it seems to us that we come right back to that 
problem which has plagued the traffic police ever since 
the fantastic increase in the number of motor vehicles 


began. 


We have never had enough traffic police. 


Especial- 


ly, that is, officers thoroughly trained in the field and 


alert to all violators. 


Only very drastic action to correct that lack will promise 
a sure breakthrough in restoring respect for the law in 
traffic. The new Traffic Law is a significant step in that 


it reinforces the authority of the law protectors. 


But 


our situation is such that it will take a major show to 


assert that authority. 


More Light 


for Streets 


In this column last week reference was made to the 


horrors caused by the “phantom slashers.” 


It is, indeed, 


a matter of sincere regret that the murderers are still at 
large. And the low rate of arrests of such criminals seems 


to encourage others. 


What can be done to prevent the recurrence of crimes 
of this kind in order to insure the safety of women? 
The fundamental solution of uncovering all the potential 
criminals among sexually maladjusted youths is obviously 


impossible. 
alone at night. But under 


Of course, women should refrain from walking 


certain circumstances they 


cannot always find proper male escorts. 

One practical step that can be taken is to give adequate 
lighting to city streets. According to statistics compiled 
by the Crime Prevention Section of the Metropolitan Police 
Department, a total of 29 cases of assaults upon women 
as they walked on the street at night were reported 


during last year. 


Twenty-seven of them occurred 


at 


places where there were no street lights and the remaining 


two on streets whose lights 


happened to be out at the 


time of the commission of the crimes. 

By and large Japanese city streets are poorly illumined. 
As of the end of last year, for instance, there were only 
182,500 lamps casting light upon Tokyo’s streets—or 84 


lights per square kilometer. 


distributed, either. 
and, even where there are 
are not Kept on all night. 


And they are not evenly 


Many a narrow alley is totally unlit 


street lights installed, they 


In Japan lighting up city streets is left up to the 
residents concerned and is not a responsibility of municipal 


authorities. 


Thus, such residents’ groups as Crime Preven- 


tion Associations and Block Associations have installed 

lights with small dues collected from their members. 
We propose, therefore, that the city government takes 

over the task of keeping the streets well lit. What is 


needed is a new concept of 


a city street—that it is not 


only to be a properly surfaced road but with proper 


lighting to go with it. 


“ 


Foreign Office Blue Book 


Improved Ties With ROK Said Especially Necessary ~*~ 


The Foreign Office said yester- 
day improving relations with 
the Republic of Korea and Com- 
munist China should be the core 
of Japan's “good neighbor diplo- 
macy” in Asia. 

In an annual “Blue Book on 
Diplomacy” published yesterday, 
the Foreign Office stressed that 
it is especially necessary for 
Japan to adjust its relations 
with South Korea, its closest 
neighboring nation. 

Relations between Japan and 
South Korea must be placed on 
a reasonable basis at the earl- 
jest possible date, if Japan 
wishes to maintain its friendly 
relations with other Asian coun- 
tries, it said. 

The 315-page document, the 
fourth of its kind ever to be 
published by the Foreign Office, 
then stressed the need for re- 
storing permanent relations 
with Communist China. 

Relations between Japan and 
Communist China, it said, in- 
clude several factors which need 
to be settled in the light of in- 
ternational politics. It declared 
Japan must make greater effort 
to remove Communist China's 
misunderstandings regarding 
this country, and added that the 
Chinese should try to under- 
stand Japan's “good neighbor” 
policy. 

The paper stressed that the 
Chinese Communists must dis 
card their antagonistic attitude 
toward Japan. 

The blue paper commented 
on Japan's foreign policies in 
1959 and discussed the diplo- 
matic issues faced by Japan last 
year and how they were met. 

Some of the points made in 
the paper have lost their time- 
liness because the paper was 
printed behind schedule. The 

delay was because Foreign 
Office officials were occupied 
with the security treaty. 

The paper's prediction that 
East and West will have to con- 
tinue their talks with persever- 
ence was made before the col- 
lapse of the Paris summit meet- 
ing and of the Geneva disarma- 
ment talks, 

The goal of Japan's diplomacy 
is described as promoting peace 
and neighborly relations, based 
on democracy, and thereby con- 
tributing to the economic pros- 
perity and welfare of the peo- 
ple of Japan. 

It also emphasizes the import- 
ance of diplomatic activities at 
the United Nations and makes it 
clear that Japan intends to pur- 
sue its policy of seeking to be 
a mediator between West Eu- 
ropean and Afro-Asian nations. 

he paper expressed Japan's 
critical view of some points in 
the U.N. Charter. 

The paper noted that East- 
West antagonism is becoming a 
race for economic assistance to 
less. advanced countries. It 
praised Japan’s having become 
a member of a “development 
assistance group” with the in- 
dustrial powers of the Free 
World. 

The general introduction 
which contains the highlights 
of the blue paper is divided in- 
to five chapters. The gist of 
each chapter follows: 

1. The Changing International 
Situation and Japan's Stand 

During the period between 
the latter half of the last year 
and early this year, economic 
aid to the socalled wunder- 
developed or industrially-back- 
ward countries in Southeast 
Asia, Middle East, Africa and 
Latin America by advanced 
countries gained international 
prominence. 

US. President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, in his message to 
Congress, mentioned this prob- 
lem of economic aid and plac- 
ed great emphasis on Japan's 
cooperation with Western coun- 
tries along these lines. 

U.S. Undersecretary of State 
C. Douglas Dillon proposed to 
establish a new international 
organization called the “Devel- 
opment Aid Group.” The first 
preparatory meeting of the or- 
ganization was held in Wash- 
ington last March, with Japan 
participating. 

The Soviet Union and Commu- 


Se 


Crime Prevention 


A crusade to last until the 
end of this month has been 
started for the prevention of 
crimes and the correction and 
rehabilitation of offenders. The 
Justice Ministry has conducted 
the crusade for just 10 years 
with the object of brightening 
communities. But the fact is 
that crimes, particularly juveni- 
les offenses, have increased year 
after year during the past 10 
years. It is therefore hoped 
that’ the anticrime campaign 
will be carried out more vigor- 
ously. In order to prevent 
criminals from repeating offen- 
ses, it will be essential for com- 
petent authorities to work out 
a pertinent policy for correction 
and rehebilitation of convicts. 
However, the policy will fail to 
prove effective if and when so- 
clety is callous to ex-convicts, 
—Yomiuri Shimbun 


Prices of Cereals 

The producers’ rice price for 
the coming year is ¥10,383 per 
100 kilograms or Y¥50 higher 
than the previous rice year, ac- 
cording to the Agriculture-For- 
estry Ministry’s plan. Whether 
the ministry’s plan will be 
adopted is still uncertain. It is 
feared that with the present 
year expected to become an elec- 
tion year, the Government party 


may try to make use of the rice 


Press Comments Summarized —— 


price as one of its election poli- 
cies to curry favor with agrari- 
an communities. The party 
should refrain from behaving 
that way. With no definite for- 
mula for computation of the 
rice price at hand, it may be 
inevitable that political con- 
siderations will become a deter- 
mining factor for the ne~’ rice 
price, However, all possible ef- 
forts should be made so that 
the price will reflect the sup- 


ply and demand situation as 
much as  possible-——Mainichi 
Shimbun 


The Government must adopt 
drastic measures to cope with 
the increasing stock-piles and 
decreasing demands for rye and 
barley in this country. Accord- 
ing to data compiled by the 
Agriculture-Forestry Ministry, 
the demands for rye and barley 
are expected to dip by about 
30 per cent from last year, 
whereas the Government sur- 
plus will amount to 800,000 tons, 
well over the annual demand, 
by the end of fiscal 1960. In 
addition, Japanese wheat is 
priced at a much higher level 
than international wheat prices. 
It is imperative that the Gov. 
ernment, as well as farmers, 
take swift and proper measures 
to modernize rye, barley and 
wheat production in order to 
make Japan’s farming indus- 


try competitive internationally 


in regard to the announced 
trade liberalization policy.— 
Nishi Nippon Shimbun (Fuku- 
oka) 


— 


Japan-ROK Relations 


It had been hoped that Japan- 
ROK relations would improve 
as a result of the downfall of 
President Syngman Rhee’s Gov- 
ernment. But it is now feared 
that this hope will be in vain be- 
cause of the ROK’s repeated 
seizure of Japanese fishing boats 
within the “Rhee Line” uni- 
laterally established by that 
country. It is suspected that the 
present ROK Government is re- 
sorting to the unlawful and out- 
rageous seizure of Japan's fish- 
ing boats in an attempt to op- 
pose the reportedly contemplat- 
ed extension of the Japan-North 
Korea Red Cross agreement for 
repatriation of Koreans in Ja- 
pan to North Korea. The ROK 


Government should deeply pon- — 
der why Koreans hailing from 


South Korea wish .to go to 
North Korea instead of South 
Korea, their homeland. It 
should be remembered that the 
Rhee Government had refused 
to accept these Koreans res- 
ident here. It is also possible 
to point out that the ROK Gov- 
ernment so far has failed: to 
make South Korea an attractive 
place for repatriates to live in. 
-~rtankei Shimbua ' 


nist China also launched econo 
mic aid projects to challenge 
the aid program launched by 
the United States. East and 
West are now competing in 
development aid programs. 
Deputy Premier A, I, Mikoyan 
arranged loans to Cuba totaling 
$100 million during his visit to 
that country last February, 
while Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chev concluded loans of 1,500 
million roubles to India and 
$250 million to Indonesia dur- 
ing his trip to Southeast Asia 
last February and March. 
Racial movements in Africa 
took om @ neW aspect in early 
1960 when the East and the 
West competed in extending aid 
to the new states of Africa. 


2. Maintenance of Peace and 
Security 


As a democratic nation, Japan 
is dedicated to the preservation 
of human dignity and freedom. 

A world without these two 
attributes would not be able to 
enjoy international peace even 
though no war were in prog- 
ress. 

Japan hopes to contribute to 
the advancement of mankind 
b:" assuring these two basic 
human rights for its people. 

Japan hopes the day will soon 
arrive when the United Nations 
will fully guarantee this coun- 
try’s security. 

However, there is a limit to 
the functions of the United 
Nations in guaranteeing secur- 
ity, and the world situation 
today is not sufficiently stabiliz- 
ed. It is necessary for all mem- 
bers of the United Nations to 
cooperate with the U.N. and 
protect peace and security by 
their own efforts, on their own 
responsibility. 

Japan has ensured her peace 
and security by concluding a 
security treaty with the United 
States. One of the objectives 
of the security pact is the 
healthy development of liberal 
democracy. 

Some advocate amending the 
United Nations Charter. The 
belief that revising the present 
Charter would result Mm the 
creation of an ideal world or- 
ganization ignores the facts of 
international society. 

Instead of advocating a revi- 
sion of the U.N, Charter, Japan 
believes the most important 
problem to solve is to create 
a common stage where all na- 
tions of the United Nations 
could cooperate in maintaining 
world peace. It is also neces- 
sary for member nations to 
strive to relax international 
tensions and end the Cold War. 

Japan's policies in the United 
Nations are based on this con- 
cept. This does not mean that 
Japan is extending its efforts in 
solving the Cold War as a neu- 
tralist in the dispute between 
East and West. 

Japan maintains her position 
as a member of the Free World 
in this regard. 

The problems in which Ja- 
pan can play a special role with- 
in the United Nations concern 
issues in which the interests of 
Western countries are in con- 
flict with those of the so-called 
Afro-Asian countries, 


3. gy to Economic Prosper- 
ty 


Last year was a prosperous 
one for the economies of the 
democratic countries. In the 
midst of this booming economy, 
the most rapid growth witness- 
ed in the world was the econo- 
my of Japan. 

Japan's economic growth rate 
last year was approximate- 
ly 12 per cent and sur 
passed the United States, the 
Soviet Union and West Germany 
in this respect. 

We must be cognizant of the 

fact that this prosperity the 
world is enjoying poses new 
problems to the economy of our 
country, due to trade liberali- 
zatioff. 
Japan, as a highly industrial- 
ized Asian country, takes spe- 
cial interest in the economic 
develoment of less developed 
nstions in Southeast Asia and 
other areas. 

Japan’s responsibility to share 
her economic prosperity with 
less favored nations is becoming 
increasingly heavier. 

Of the activities Japan engag- 
ed in last year in world orga- 
nizations and international con- 
ferences, the most conspicuous 
was Japan's election at the 14th 
United Nations General Assem- 
bly to membership in the U.N. 
Economic and Social Council. 

Other important events were 
the 15th general assembly of 
GATT (General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade) in Tokyo last 
October and Japan’s participa- 


tion in the Washington confer- 
ence last February on extend- 
ing economic assistance to less 
developed countries. 


4. Postwar Management and 
Japan's Efforts to Solve 
Pending Problems 


There are many problems 

Japan has been seeking to re- 
solve during the years since 
the conclusion of the peace 
freaty in San Francisco. The 
most important of these was 
the reparations probiem. In 
the beginning of this year Japan 
signed an agreement with South 
Vietnam, and the first stage of 
the reparations problem was 
concluded, leaving only this 
country’s duty to fulfill the pro- 
gram which has been agreed 
upon. 
Another difficult problem is 
adjusting relations with South 
Korea. This is still unsolved. 
The repatriation of Korean re- 
sidents in Japan to North Ko- 
rea has made it difficult to 
reach agreement with South 
Korea. 


5. Progress in International 
Relations 


Japan seeks to maintain 
friendly relations with all na- 
tions in the world as their good 
neighbor. It is desirable to ex- 
change visits among heads of 
state and hold friendly discus- 
sions and conferences. 

Japan recently has received 
many foreign guests. Prime 
Minister Nobusuke Kishi visited 
11 countries last year, including 
countries in Europe and Middle 
and South America. Foreign 
Minister Alichiro Fujiyama met 
with leaders of the U.S. Govern- 
ment when he attended meet- 
ings of the U.N. General Assem- 
bly. 

The 315-page report also dis- 
cusses problems confronting Ja- 
pan in various areas of the 
world, recent Japanese economic 
agreements and cooperation pro- 
grams, trade and commerce is- 
sues, Japanese emigration and 
international cultural exchange 
programs in which Japan is 
participating. 


SIDE CLANCES By Galbraith 


has 


“I got it for my birthday, but 
what I really wanted was some 
false eyelashes!” 


3 Minutes a Day 


By JAMES KELLER 
You Need Big Goals 


Ps 

A walking race of 891 miles 
from the northern tip of Scot- 
land to Land’s End, the south- 
érnmost point of England, may 
not be your idéa of a vacation 
but it did attract 700 entrants. 

The first prize of $2,800 was 
won by a 38-year-old Yorkshire 
factory worker who covered the 
distance in 15 days, 14 houns 
and 32 minutes. 

The winner was back in time 
for his regular 6 a.m. shift at 
the glass factory the following 
day. His co-workers who had 
joshingly told him that he was 
out of his mind for taking on 
such a challenge, treated him 
with unaccustomed respect/ 


Small goals seldom, if ever, 
bestir people out of their 
humdrum routines, whether 


their objective is good or bad 
or indifferent. Those with big 
goals and noble vision, on the 
other hand, frequently touch 
the bit of divine greatness with- 
in them for the first time. 
They experience a deep sense 
of fulfillment in even striving 
to measure up to a big and 
worthy objective. 

“Lift up your eyes and be- 
hold that the fields are already 
white for the harvest.” 

(John 4:35) 

Let my sights be high, O 
Jesus, so that I will not become 
a victim of my own smaliness. 


Readers in Council 


Student's A pology 


To the Editor: 

This is written in a sincere 
attempt to answer the letter 
from Illinois, appearing on 
June 26, in The Japan Times. 

As one of the students I 
humbly beg you and your peo- 
ple’s forgiveness for what was 
done ainst your country and 
your esident. What you 
have mentioned about Commu- 
nist strategy and the blindness 
of the people is all absolutely 
true. The students have been 
used for their purpose. Politi- 
clans have aiso played the in- 
struments for Communistic 
strategy. Why? because so 
many of us are blinded by per- 
sonal ambition, party -politics 
and above all by the moral cor- 
ruption in our midst. 

It is an evident fact that 
many of the demonstrators 
were paid from Moscow and 
Peiping; it is also true that 
many were motivated by their 
mistrust and dislike for the 
Kishi Cabigiet, and many more 
joined the campaign in their 
sincere wish to have the Presi- 
dential visit postponed lest 
there be any harm done to de- 
stroy the friendship between 
our nations. But the fact was 
that they have all been used 
by the tactful Communists who 
are out to outdo democracy 
and establish world dictator- 
ship. 

1 would also like to add that 
many of us have not lost grati- 
tude for the magnanimous 
help extended by the U.S. to 
the disillusioned and shattered 
postwar Japan. Bw it is pe- 
cause too many o® the sound 
thinking Japanese fail to act 
and jeftists are stirring up the 
blind public by tactful propa- 
ganda and demonstrations that 
it appears to the rest of the 
world that the anti-Kishi, anti- 
pact, and anti-Presidential visit 
were a spontaneous, nationwide 
campaign. But as you know, 
they are not. 

These days I have become 
more and more aware that 
Japan is actually an ideological 
battlefield, that Japan is facing 
the alternative choice between 
subversive world communism 
or God-inspired democracy. As 
your great statesman William 
Penn said it is either we are 
governed by God or we con- 
demn ourselves to be ruled by 
tyrants. It is either commu- 


Try and Stop Me 


By BENNETT CERF 


In The Buffalo Hunters, historian Mari Sandoz writes about 


her first encounter with a very famous American, 


when I was a very young girl,” 


“One night 

she recalls, “I heard voices in 
the parlor after 1 had gone to 
bed. I got up quietly, sneaked 
over to the door, and opened it 
a crack. What a romantic fig- 
ure I saw! My father had 
brought Buffalo Bill home, and 
there he stood—or leaned (there 
had been some drinking)—with 
that wonderful, long silver hair 
curling down over his shoul- 
ders. ... 

“Next morning I was-~sent to 
wake him up, and there was 
that long silver hair hanging on 
the bedpost. I think that’s 
when I decided to become a his- 
torian.” 

. 


Recalls sales expert James L. Crowder: 
“She was ‘honey child’ in New Orleans, 
The hottest of the bunch; 


But on 


Copyright 1940, by 


e old expense account, 
She was gas, repairs, and lunch.” 


Distributed by King Features Syndicate 


nism or moral rearmament. We 
need an ideological clarity and 
a “hurricane of commonsense.” 
Only clean men and women 
with superior ideology that can 
change and revolutionize hu- 
man nature and unite people 
of all classes and races can 
answer the present state of 
confusion and corruption, for 
no immoral men can build a 
moral society. Japan must de- 
cide to be part of this uniting 
force if she wishes to live. We 
cannot afford to sacrifice our 
nation for our selfishness; it is 
too costly and dangerous. 

My late grandfather Yukio 
Ozaki sent the cherries to 
Washington half a century ago 
as a token of gratitude for 
what America had done for 
Japan and also as a symbol of 
his firm conviction that Japan 
must stand with America in 
an everlasting partnership of 
democracy. It is in this very 
spirit that I have decided to go 
all out to save my nation and 


stand firm with ple like 
Mrs. S. Kato, of the Socialist 
Party who has put what is 


right before their party politics. 
Need I ask you, we need you 
and your people's firm spiritual 
and moral support so _ that 
Japan will find her right desti- 
ny and beeome the lighthouse 

of the Far East and Asia. 
FUJIKO SOHMA 
University Student 

Nakano-ku Tokyo 


10 Years Ago 
nen OME 


(From the files of The Japan Times) 
July 4, 1950 
KYOTO—Shoken Hayashi, 21- 
year-old apprentice priest of the 
Kinkakuji or “Golden Pavilion” 
in Kyoto, which was burned 
down confessed to having set 
fire to the historic temple. 


PARIS — Premier Henri 
Queuille formed a new right-of- 
center coalition government, 
ending eight days of internal 
political uncertainty that left 
France leaderiess amid the 
growing world crisis. 


BERLIN—American  authori- 
ties here took a serious view of 
the strained East-West relations 
in Berlin as the official Russian 
newspaper here warned that 
the danger of war was as great 
in Europe as in the Far East 


Senator Soaper 


By BILL VAUGHAN 
NANA 
Justice Douglas denies that 
the Supreme Court is overwork- 
ed. He may be right, but had 
better be careful. Not com- 
plaining of . being overworked 
sounds pretty un-American. 


These Presidential primaries 
where everyone wins are the 
reverse of the office poker 
games in which, to hear them 


tell about it the next day, 
everybody loses. 

The driverless, electronic 
automobile sounds wonder- 


ful. We-can just turn them all 
loose on the highways some 
week and let them destroy them- 
selves. 


What right do classes of 1950 
have to be holding 10-year re- 
unions? Wasn't 1950 just last 
week? 


Weekly ‘News Review 


Jockeying Continues in Gov't Party 


By KAZUO KURODA 


After spending 10 days in 
hectic attempts to readjust 
factional interests, the Liberal- 
Democrats last week were as 
remote from their goal as on 
the day Prime Minister Kishi an- 
nounced his decision to step 
down, On Saturday, however, 
Secretary General Shojiro Ka- 
washima managed to set a dead- 
line to terminate the seemingly 
endless jockeying for Govern- 
ment leadership. 

Kawashima's proposal to hold 
an extraordinary party conven- 
tion on July 13 was accepted 
by senior Liberal-Democrats 
Saturday morning and formally 
approved by the party’s Ex- 
ecutive Board the same after- 
noon, According to this sche- 
dule, the party must work out 
some definite plan for the 
choice of Kishi's successor this 
week and get ready for the 
fortheoming convention a cou- 
ple of days later. 

Among the three candidates 
for premiership, International 
Trade and Industry Minister 
Hayato Ikeda continued to be 
considered the most hopeful. 
Enjoying the tacit approval of 
Prime Minister Kishi and ex- 
Prime Minister Shigeru Yoshida, 
he was in a position to win the 
nomination if an election is 
held. 


Price for Cooperation 


That, however, did not seem 
the wisest course to take. By 
forcing the issue, Ikeda might 
alienate other two candidates— 
Executive Board chairman 
Mitsujiro Ishii and vice presi- 
dent Bamboku Ohno. Kishi 
for his part, did not want to 
embarrass Ishii and Ohno who 
supported him in the crisis over 
the Security Treaty ratification. 

Ishii and Ohno, either, will 
gain nothing by forcing the 
issue. Aside from the hope of 
capturing the premiership by 
some lucky chance, they have 
an eye upon the possible Cabi- 
net or party positions they may 
be able to secure for themselves 
and their followers as the price 
for their cooperation with 
Ikeda. That was the reason 
why the three candidates con- 
tinued to prefer “talks” during 
the week despite their intense 
rivalry. 

The talks thus being con- 
tinued over the week, Secre 
tary General Shojiro Kawa- 
shima, who may now be fre- 
garded as the personification of 
Liberal-Democratic unity, as- 
sumed the role of the media- 
tor. 

It was indeed a tough job 
that faced Kawashima. He was 
seen scurrying around from 
one confidential meeting to an- 
other. He stucied various 
schemes, for instance, to nomi- 
nate Ikeda as the Prime Min- 
ister and Ohno as the party 
president pro tempore, or to 
form a provisional party pres- 
idium comprising all three. 
But none proved satisfactory. 


Rumored Alliance 


At the outset of the week, 
newspaper headlines spoke of 
“an alliance” between Ishii and 
Ohno. This, however, was just 
a defensive move against ex- 
Prime Minister Shigeru Yoshi- 
da’s suggestion that Ishii 
should give up his ¢andidacy. 
Apparently, Yoshida thought 
that Ohno would then follow 
suit. Yoshida saw Ishii on 
June 24 to persuade him. But 
Yoshida’s plan did not meet 
with success. 

Last Monday, the Liberal- 
Democratic Party held a confer- 
ence of eight prominent mem- 
bers to discuss the party af- 


fairs. The eight were Deputy 
Prime Minister Shuji Masu- 
tani, Ikeda, Finance Minister 


Fisaku Sato, Ohno, Ishii, Kawa- 
shima, Upper House president 
Tsuruhei Matsuno, Upper 
House Liberal-Democratic lead- 
er Yuzo Shigemune. Chief 
Cabinet Secretary Etsusaburo 
Shiina was also present as an 
observer. 


Immediately after this con- 
ference, Ikeda, Ishii and Ohno 
dropped out for obvious rea- 
sons and the remaining mem- 
bers continued a five-man con- 
ference for about one hour. 
Similar conferences were held 
also on Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday. These conferences 
became the scene of substan- 
tial talks for factional re- 


adjustments, while the regular 
party organs assumed a more 
formal role. 

Following this pattern, fur- 
ther efforts are expected to be 
made fhis week in preparation 
for the party convention, The 
Liberal-Democrats will study 
various compromise formulas, 
possibly in terms of the faction- 
al allocation of the Cabinet and 
party posts. On the othershand, 
the party will also consider its 


Highlights 


Liberal-Democratic conven. 
tion set for July 13. (July 2) 

Party elders discuss Kishi's 
succession. (June 27, 28, 30, 
July 2) 

Foreign Minister Fujiyama 
refutes Russian statement on 
pact, U2 plane, neutralism. 
(July 1) 

Foreign Office lodges pro- 
test against ROK seizure of. 
fishing boat, first under Huh 
Chung. (June 27)’ 

Liberal-Democrat wins 
election in Aomori. (July 1) 
._ Autonomy Ministry starts. 
(July 1) Yen currency be- 
comes partly comfvertible. 
(July 1) 


attitude toward the dissidents 
including such prominent 
names as Ichiro Kono, Takeo 
Miki, Kenzo Matsumura and 
Tanzan Ishibashi. 


Reaction to Ratification 


While the Government thus 
seemed to founder over the 
factional strife, the first official 
reaction to the ratification of 
the Security Treaty came from 
the Soviet Union Wednesday. 
In a statement, the Soviet 
Union alleged that the new 
treaty represented an aggres- 
sive design based Upon U.S. 
“war brinkmanship.” 

In rebuttal of the repeated 
Russian charges, Foreign Min- 
ister Alichiro Fujivama deliv- 
ered a note Friday to Ambassa- 
dor Nikolai Fedorenko and re- 
futed the Soviet allegation quot. 
ing the texts of the Japan-U.S, 
treaty and related agreements. 

As for the U2 spy plane case, 
Fujiyama stated that Japan will 
not permit militarv bases to be 
used for any unlawful activities 
directed against any third coun- 
try. He rejected the Russian 
view, saying “Japan has its 
own judgment upon the U.S. 
assurance given in this regard.” 


Concerning the subject of 
neutratty, Fujivama pointed 
out that the Soviet Union, while 
holding its satellite countries 
in a firm grip, was recommend- 
ing neutralism to countries out- 
side the Communist orbit. 


Fishing Boat Seized 


Other major headlines: 

1) The Foreign Office last 
Monday protested against the 
seizure by the Republic of Ko- 
rea of a Japanese fishing boat 
in the Rhee-lime waters. It 
was the first Japanese vessel 
captured since the new ROK 
regime was organized by acting 
Prime Minister Huh Chung. 

2) #4%‘In the gubernatorial elec- 
tion in Aomori Prefecture, the 
incumbent governor Iwao Yams 
zaki running on the Liberal 
Democratic ticket defeated his 
Socialist rival Yuzo Awaya Fri- 
das. This election victory, the 
first since the Security Treaty 
ratification, encouraged the Lib- 
eral-Democrats, while the So- 
cialists emphasized the slight 
Socialist gain in the ratio of So- . 
cialist votes garnered. 


3) The Tokyo Metropolitan 
Police apprehended one Com- 
munist Party member and three 
labor unionists on the suspicion 
of organizing the violence 
against U.S. Presidential press 
secretary James Hagerty on 
June 10. With this, the total 
number of arrests reached il 
concerning this case, 


4) On Friday, the Autonomy 
Agency became the Autonomy 
Ministry, amalgamating the Na- 
tional Fire Defense Headqaur- 
ters. State Minister Kanichiro 
Ishihara remains jn charge. 


5) On the same day, the par- 
tial restoration of the converti- 
bility of the yen currency took 
effect. This step, applicable to 
the so-called nonresidents ac- 
count, is expected to boost Ja- 
pan’s economic relations with 
other countries of the world, 


AT THE AGE OF 10 BECAME THE FIRST 
PERSON TO CLIM® MT, MADELEGABEL- 


8.660 FEET HIGH - 
AND AEPEATED HIS FEAT 7 TIMES EACH 


YEAR WNT HE AEACHER THE AGE OF Zi 
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